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Effective Machine Loading 
System for Maximum 
Return on each 

Production Dollar 


A good machine loading system 
should accomplish these objectives: 
(1) Indicate available machine ca- 
pacities for handling any new work. 
(2) Point up bottlenecks and lags. 
(3) Assure proper sequence of job 
handling to meet schedules. (4) Con- 
trol work flow, to process each unit 
in the shortest possible time, thus 
keeping work-in-process inventory 
at a minimum. (5) Control produc- 
tion by measuring performance 
against an established plan, result- 
ing in better customer service and 
lower costs= aghite cements 

Remingfon Rand’s Machine Load- 
ing System meets these basic needs 
the fastest possible way...visibly. At 
a glance,;Sched-U-Graph visible 
charting tells you the load ahead of 
each madhine, work station or 
machine center... the jobs that con- 
stitute that load... all scheduled 
starting and completion dates... how 
much free'machine time is available 
and when it is available. 

With the Sched-U-Graph Machine 
Loader, thiis system is simple to set 
up...even simpler to maintain. It’s 
all explainpd fully in our new folder. 
Your free; copy may easily lead to 
improving! your plant’s “Production 
per Dollar)’ ratio. Just circle KD738 
on the coupon. 
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Visible Purchasing 
Records Pay Off! 


The Kardex visible purchase 
history and quotation record 
and the’ Follow-Up Folder sys- 
tem installed at the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company pays off in 
many ways. This visible con- 
trol gets material delivered on 
time, concentrates all informa- 
tion on an order in one place, 
and helps. prevent overexten- 
tion of both inventories and 
open orders. Read all about it 
in Case History 818, offered in 
the coupon. 














Two Proved-in-practice Systems for Tighter Tool 
Control Provide Seven Time and Money Savings 


Here are two simple, sound tool crib 
control systems that assure tool 
charge-outs and returns in less than 
a minute while providing close con- 
trol and accountability on all tools, 
jigs and dies. 





Mechanized Parts Control 
Balances 23,000 Separate 
Items; Cuts Posting Time 


Certified Report No. 909 shows how 
the Cummins Engine Company 
keeps its vast inventory of 23,000 
parts in a neat balance, preventing 
both production delays and costly 
overstocking. Robot-Kardex mecha- 
nized parts control helps them turn 
this trick in 30% less posting time 
.-.99% less space. For all the facts 
on this fatigue and turnover reduc- 
ing Robot-Kardex case history, 
circle CR909 on the coupon. 


Both systems start with a three- 
part form which provides control by 
tool, control by worker and a work- 
er’s copy. From here, the systems 
branch into control by Kolect-A- 
Matic or Kardex, depending on 
whether or not detailed periodic 
posting of withdrawals and returns 
is required. 

Both systems result:in these seven 
time and money savings. (1) More 
work hours available. (2) Reduced 
tool investment. (3) Reduced tool 
breakage. (4) Reduced tool loss. (5) 
Reduced tool repairs. (6) Reduced 
purchasing costs. (7) Simplified 
allocation of tool costs. For more 
information on these systems for 
tighter tool crib control, just circle 
KD641 on the coupon. 


Remington. Frland 
Room 1547. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


Meat On The Management Table... 


§ recting SAM publications, seminars, round tables, Chapter meetings, confer- 
ences, the manager is able to know what is going on in his own field, and what 
is happening in business and industry as a whole. SAM enables the manager to dis- 
tinguish trends that affect him and his company. It puts out the meat on the table 
of management discussion—the methods and techniques necessary to a sound man- 
agement foundation. 

The general manager, the production and sales manager can keep up with new 
developments through full participation in SAM — in the Chapter program and in 
conferences. 

The tempo of progress is accelerating. What happens in one small part of in- 
dustry or business will set into motion influences that will affect both you and your 
company. These influences will affect your methods of operating. They will ulti- 
mately affect your policies of administration. 

Cross-pollination of ideas between companies and between industries makes the 
stream of change and progress that is continuous. We must all be a part of this dy- 
namic movement. But what is in this stream of change? 

First, management today is recognizing the need for more and better operating 
facts as a means for improving upon management decisions. This is definitely indi- 
cated by companies measuring a fair day’s work more accurately, using the SAM Per- 
formance Rating Films. 

Other factual approaches to management decisions are found in: (1) job and 
salary evaluation, (2) psychological listing in hiring and the development of staff 
and, (3) the use of several of the mathematical sciences encompassed in Operations 
Research. 

The development of executives and other key personnel is becoming more im- 
portant to every company. This is indicated by the number of men attending such 
programs as the one at the Harvard Business School and those at other universities. 

Automation, although limited generally to mass production industry, is actually 
being effectively utilized today in many companies. As a result, indirect labor is be- 
coming much more important than direct labor. 

The yearly management audit is being used consistently now by the most suc- 
cessful companies in the country. It is appraisal and reappraisal used very much as 
the accounting audit has been used for many years. 

Incentives are being applied more broadly. Incentives are not only used for the 
factory group in a plant, but are now being applied to the executive and key group 
of supervisors, office and sales organization. The use of financial and non-financial 
incentives has been made possible by a better understanding of the pitfalls and prob- 
lems that can be avoided by planning and good management. 

Conditions in business generally, in the market and among competitors, are al- 
ways changing. They are never static. 

So the various appetites of management—the need for more and better operat- 
ing facts, proper executive development, problems of automation, incentives — all 
are assuaged by The Society’s constant effort to put real meat on the management 
table — with successful conferences, round tables, vigorous Chapter activity, and 
through the continuous nourishment of the SAM national publications. 


Bruce PAYNE, PRESIDENT, SAM 
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BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, president and director of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration since 1938, has had a long and successful career that he began in 
1913 as a schoolteacher. The list of his titles since that time includes: civil engi- 
neer, mill superintendent, general superintendent, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations, vice-president and general manager, executive vice-president (Republic 
Steel), president (Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation, 1935-1937). He resides in 
Pittsburgh, and is a member of numerous professional and social organizations, 
as well as being vice-president of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Today’s Business Still Rides On 


America’s Unchanging Tide 


| The surest preventive medicine against a major business recession, the 
f author says, is the continuing expansion of our productive facilities, 
unhindered by punitive taxation of corporations or individuals. From 
each man’s effort to gain “‘a little more for himself,’’ America’s growth 
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is assured. 


VERY management man must view 
with some alarm the seemingly 
rapid disappearance of one of 

America’s most precious natural re- 
sources—our native supply of plain, old- 
fashioned common sense. What has hap- 
pened to it recently? 

Some time ago, the outstanding 
economists of this country met in Wash- 
ington to survey the state of the nation’s 
prosperity. They studied every available 
index of business activity, and when 
they had gone over all their charts and 
tables, peered into the future through 
their crystal slide rules, the consensus 
among them was that 1954 will not be 
the best year in our history. It will only 
be the second or third best, according to 
their calculations. 

The prospect of struggling through a 


year that is only the second or third most 
| prosperous we have ever known is not 
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exactly a fate worse than death. Yet if 
we were to believe even one half of the 
alarmist talk that we see quoted in the 
press, we could only conclude that we are 
sliding into a terrible depression—that 
America’s Golden Age is past, that our 
only chance of salvation is to beg the 


Government to run our business for us. 

I, for one, am not ready to give this 
country back to the Indians. Most of this 
depression talk that we hear is inspired 
more by the politics of our present situa- 
tion than by its economics. 

While no real American can possibly 
want a recession, there are certain 
groups which stand to gain political ad- 
vantage by creating the illusion of re- 
cession. Generally speaking, these are the 
groups which have a vested interest in 
“Big Government.” They are people who 
believe in an all-powerful and almighty 
State. They are the “outs” who want to 
get back in. 

It is an old and honored rule of politics 
that voters don’t change horses in the 
middle of prosperity. So the natural in- 
clination of these groups is to exaggerate 
every decline that occurs in any part of 
our economy. In this way, they hope to 
persuade the American people that the 
situation is getting out of hand, that 
private enterprise cannot cope with it, 
that Government must therefore step in. 

Now as one example of these tactics, 
let us look for a moment at unemploy- 
ment. Alarmists tell us that there are 
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by Benjamin F. Fairless 
President 
United States Steel Company 


more than two million persons out of 
work in this country today. That does 
sound very serious indeed. The fact is 
that even in times of “full employment” 
there are almost always 11% to 2 million 
unemployed who are in the process of 
changing jobs. 

These “unemployed” may be moving 
from one city to another. They may be 
looking for an opportunity which is bet- 
ter suited to their particular skills or 
tastes, one that will therefore provide 
better pay and greater security. Or they 
may have been laid off, for one reason or 
another. 

But they can, and do, find new jobs. 
And the normal turnover continues. The 
men who are unemployed this month are 
not the same ones who were out of work 
last month, or who will be next month. 
Meanwhile, of course, their unemploy- 
ment insurance not only helps to cushion 
the financial hardship, but often en- 
courages them to risk making a change 
in the hope of bettering themselves. 

So the truth is that unemployment to- 
day is very close to the irreducible mini- 
mum which normally prevails in peace- 
time; it is actually below the average 
level of recent years. 

The years since the end of World War 
II have been among the most prosperous 
that America has ever seen. Certainly no 
one—so far as I know—has been com- 
plaining about any lack of jobs up to 
now. But month in and month out, dur- 
ing this entire period, there has been an 
average of 214 million persons out of 
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work. And at the high point there were 
41% million. 

Moreover, I think we should not for- 
get that the number of people who do 
have jobs, and who are at work, is about 
31% million higher today than it was in 
1947 at the start of this post-war pros- 
perity. 

These are the simple facts. But they 
have been distorted greatly in what seems 
a calculated attempt to make it appear 
that the recent rise in unemployment is 
a serious threat to our economy. The 
authors of this deception are already 
clamoring loudly for immediate govern- 
ment action. And what action do they 
want? 

Specifically, they demand another 
huge program of deficit spending, which 
would come to as much as 12 billion dol- 
lars this year. In other words, they pro- 
pose another crippling round of inflation, 
with wages and prices chasing each other 
in the same old vicious spiral that has 
already caused so much suffering. 

If our national supply of common 
sense has not been wholly exhausted, the 
American people will take a long, cold 
look at that primrose path of inflation be- 
fore they travel it again. For the destina- 
tion to which it leads is national ruin. 


A Revealing Look 
Into The Recent Past 


So instead of trying to read the in- 
scrutable future, let us turn our eyes, for 
a moment, in the opposite direction; and 
use a little of that twenty-twenty-hind- 
sight with which the Good Lord, in His 
wisdom, has so generously endowed us. 

American business has just passed the 
anniversary of an important event; it 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, 
though I doubt if any group, anywhere, 
will particularly want to celebrate it. 

It was just twenty years ago that the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 went into ef- 
fect. That was the law under which the 
gold content of our dollar was reduced 
to 59 cents. It represented a bold and 
conscious effort on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to produce a great wave of in- 
flation that would overcome the forces 
of depression. 

In the years that followed, deficit was 
piled upon deficit. Money was spent like 
paper. In addition to a huge public works 
program, thousands of _leaf-raking, 
shovel-leaning, and boondoggling proj- 
ects were undertaken. And nothing that 
the Government could possibly do was 
left undone. 

But it didn’t bring prosperity; and it 


didn’t end unemployment. In 1939— 
when World War II began—there were 
still 914 million jobless men and women 
in this country who were desperately 
seeking work. That was 17 per cent of our 
total civilian labor forecee—one man out 
of every six. 

So hindsight, and a little common 
sense, should convince us by now that 
Government alone can neither create 
prosperity nor overcome depression. 
Only the American people themselves can 


do that. 


Situation Was Noted 
By Secretary Humphrey 


The Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, recently described the situa- 
tion very well. He said: 

“The success or failure of our economy 
depends chiefly upon our people them- 
selves—upon businessmen, laborers, 
farmers—everybody in America. The 
only thing that Government can do is to 
provide a fertile field to work in: but 
the thing that makes America go—and 
that always has and always will—is the 
individual effort of 150 million people, 
all trying to do a little more for them- 
selves. a little more for their families, and 
a little more for each generation—every 
fellow trying to improve his own posi- 
tion. The cumulative effect of all that 
work, by all those people, is the thing 
that has made America what it is today.” 

President Eisenhower struck much the 
same note in his annual message this year 
when he said that government can strive 
to maintain an economic system whose 
doors are open to enterprise and ambi- 
tion, but that enterprise and ambition 
are qualities which no government can 
supply. 

Now I can think of no better illustra- 
tion of the truth of those two statements 
than what was going on in one company 
in Wilmington all during the depression. 
Twenty years ago, while many people, 
and some of our businessmen, were look- 
ing to Washington to bail them out of 
their difficulties, the Du Pont Company 
was spending millions of dollars on a 
program of research which led finally to 
the discovery of nylon, orlon, dacron and 
many other domestic commodities. 

It was spending additional millions to 
develop, perfect, and to market many 
new discoveries such as cellophane, 
neoprene synthetic rubber, freon gas 
(which revolutionized the air condition- 
ing industry), Lucite, Butacite, and a 
long list of plastics. 

Today these products account for near- 
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ly half of Du Pont’s total sales. Because 
this company had faith in itself and faith 
in the future of America, our whole 
economy has been strengthened. Hun. 
dreds of new small businesses have been 
created as a direct result of these dis. 
coveries. Thousands of new jobs have 
been opened up; millions of Americans 
now live better and more comfortable 
lives because of these developments. 

This is a fine example of what business 
has done, and is doing. to provide not 
only for the steady growth of our econ. | 
omy, but for the constant betterment of 
our way of life. Last year, American jin. 
dustry spent more than three billion dol- } 
lars on research. Much of this money 
went into the creation of new products, 
new discoveries, new jobs. A lot of it also 
went to devise new production techniques 
and new machines which have enabled 
American workers to p-oduce more, to | 
earn more and to buy more. 

But research in itself is merely the first 
step. It represents only a small part of the | 
costs that industry meets each year in its 
effort to keep our economy growing. The 
discoveries made in the laboratory are 
only the blueprints of prosperity. They 
have still to be transformed into the 
plants and facilities that turn out the new 
products for our customers and provide 
the new jobs and new earning power for 
our workers. 

And that takes money. 

Today we are told, for example, that 
the Government has 15 billion dollars 
worth of public works projects on the 
shelf, and that it will use them if neces- 
sary to prevent a recession. Now 15 bil- 
lion dollars would certainly provide sev- 
eral million jobs. It would undoubtedly 
give us some magnificent public build- 
ings, many beautiful parks, and a lot of 
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fine new roads that we badly need. 


Human Mind Cannot 
Conceive $15 Billion 


In fact, 15 billion dollars is a sum so 
vast that our minds cannot really com- 
prehend it at all. But it is small potatoes. 
indeed, when you stop to think that 
American business last year spent nearly | 
twice that much for new plants and | 
equipment alone. Not only did these ex- 
penditures provide millions of jobs for 
those who performed the work, but they 
created productive facilities which will | 
go on and on, as long as they exist, to 
generate a wealth of new purchasing 
power for all the American people. Se 
the dollars spent in this way are many } 
times more important to the future pros- 
perity of this nation than the usual public 
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works program could ever be. 
Moreover, these private investments in 


new plants and equipment are not one- 
shot, stop-gap, emergency devices to be 
tried {or a while, then abandoned. They 
go on and on, year after year. Last year 
they reached an all-time peak of 28 bil- 
lion dollars. During the first quarter of 
1954, ‘hey were even higher than they 


were the first quarter of last year. 

Harlow Curtice, president of General 
Motors, has announced that that firm will 
spend a billion dollars in the next two 
years {or this purpose; and the steel in- 
dustry will spend three-quarters of a bil- 
lion during the current year alone. In 
the past two years, United States Steel, 
itself, has put more than 830 millions into 
product ive facilities, and even though its 
great post-war expansion program has 
heen practically completed. it will still 
spend another 300 millions in this way, 
in 1954. 


Industry Bets 
Against Depression 


Industry is betting its shirt that there 
won't be a depression. But I would put it 
another way. | would say that industry is 
merely continuing, as it always has, to 
pay the premiums on the most important 
insurance policy in the world—a policy 
that insures America’s future prosperity. 

Now that is what American business 
can do, and is doing, to prevent depres- 
sion. It is only way that | know of to in- 
crease the earning power, the purchasing 
power, and the living standard of people 
in every walk of life. It is the job of 
American management, large or small. 
No government can do it for us. 

But government does have a vital job 
to do in connection with this process. 

We all know that these billions of dol- 
lars which are being poured into new 
plants and equipment have to come, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from people who are 
willing to risk their savings in produc- 
tive enterprise. If this process is to con- 
tinue rapidly enough to meet the needs 
of our growing population, and to pre- 
vent recession, then government must do 
two things: 

First, it must maintain an economic 
atmosphere which will encourage an ever- 
increasing flow of private investment. 
Second, it must create an atmosphere 
which will encourage and enable Ameri- 
can business to operate at peak efficiency 
by scrapping obsolete, labor-wasting 
facilities even though they are not worn 
out and have not been fully depreciated. 
Failure to do this deprives the worker 


of the power to produce more and to earn 
more, and it deprives the consumer of the 
opportunity to buy more goods, and bet- 
ter goods, at the lowest possible prices. 

Unfortunately, this encouraging eco- 
nomic atmosphere does not prevail to- 
day. For many years tax laws have been 
based on the destructive proposition that 
anything which is bad for business is 
automatically good for the country. 

But now the government is trying to 
correct this situation. It has evidently 
come to understand that nothing which is 
bad for any group of its citizens can pos- 
sibly be good for any other group, or for 
the country as a whole. So it is striving. 
conscientiously, to give everyone in the 
nation an incentive to do “a little more 
for himself, for his family, and for each 
generation” as Secretary Humphrey put 
it. 

To that end, Congress is working on a 
complete revision of the tax laws. The 
amendments it is considering are de- 
signed to encourage farmers, workers, 
housewives, dependents, businessmen, in- 
vestors, and every other economic and 
occupational group in this country, to in- 
crease their productive efforts, and thus 
to enlarge their own rewards. If such a 
revision can be accomplished with fair- 
ness to each of these groups, and with a 
real understanding of the problems and 
the needs of all of them, then, in my 
humble opinion, it will do more to pro- 
mote prosperity in this country than all 
of the deficit spending, all of the make- 
work schemes that have ever been 
dreamed up since the beginning of time. 


Government Should Provide 
Four Fundamentals 


When we analyze the forces which con- 
trol this economy of ours, we find that 
there are four basic requirements which 
Government can, and should, provide: 

First is peace. Only in peace can any 
nation grow and prosper without the 
violent boom and bust that war produces. 

Second, government must provide a 
stable currency that will not shrink in 
value with every passing year. 

Third, it must preserve competition in 
a free and open market, where the cus- 
tomer alone determines what shall be 
produced and what he is willing to pay 
for it. 

Fourth, in the conduct of its own af- 
fairs, government must strive to preserve 
the maximum possible incentive for all of 
its citizens so that the ingenuity, ambi- 
tion and enterprise of the American peo- 
ple may not be impaired or curtailed. 


The first three of these basic require- 
ments have been met in the past twelve 
months. We have peace. The purchasing 
power of the dollar is practically the same 
as it was a year ago. And we have a free 
market where the buyer, most decidedly, 
is boss. So, with these blessings we have 
been able to achieve the highest level of 
prosperity that this nation, or any nation, 
has ever enjoyed in the history of the 
world. 

When the Government has fulfilled the 
fourth and final requirement, as it is now 
striving to do, then its job will have been 
done. From that point on it is up to us. 
The future of business and industry in 
this country will be exactly what we, our- 
selves, have made it. The responsibility 
is ours; and we cannot, and must not, 
deny it. 


Research, Production Is Tops; 
Salesmanship Rusty 


So far as research and production are 
concerned, no one can doubt, I believe, 
that American business has done a mag- 
nificent job. But our responsibility does 
not end with that. We still must sell our 
products. And our salesmanship is per- 
haps just a little rusty. 

After all these years of shortages, when 
people have been fighting to buy our 
wares, it wouldn’t be surprising if some 
of us had forgotten just how this gentle 
art of selling is practiced successfully. If 
any of you find yourselves in that un- 
happy predicament, let me remind you of 
the clothing store proprietor who was 
trying to clear out last winter’s stock. 

One of the left-over suits was a night- 
mare. It was perfectly tailored, cut from 
material of the finest quality, but the pat- 
tern consisted of enormous checks, in 
green, purple and orange. 

As he was going out to lunch the 
proprietor called his assistant: “Sam, we 
gotta get rid of that suit. See if you can’t 
figure something to do about it while ’m 
gone.” 

He got back about an hour later, and 
found to his amazed delight that the suit 
had been sold. But the store was a wreck 
and so was Sam. A whole rack of clothing 
had been overturned. A showcase was 
broken. Sam’s face and hands were cut 
and bleeding. 

“Good Heavens, Sam,” said the pro- 
prietor. “What happened? Did you have 
tu force that suit on the customer?” 

“Oh, no,” said Sam, “he didn’t object 
at all. But I sure had one helluva scrap 
with his seeing-eye dog.” 

I don’t approve or recommend Sam’s 
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methods, but I’m bound to admit he 
possessed the true spirit of salesmanship. 
We need more of that spirit today if we 
hope to keep our plants running at top 
speed. 

Let me sum it up this way: 

America today is undergoing that dif- 
ficult, sometimes dangerous transition 
from war to a peace-time economy. All 
management is closely watching every 
economic index that records a change in 
business activity. 

But prosperity, unfortunately, is not a 
mere statistic. It is primarily a state of 
mind. If we permit anything or anybody 
to destroy the confidence of the American 
people, or to undermine their faith in the 
future, neither we nor the government 
can prevent a depression. 

And that is why those who exaggerate 
and distort this very minor decline in the 
level of our prosperity are playing a 
dangerous game that can never be worth 
the candle, no matter how helpful this 
tactic might prove in advancing private 
political fortunes. 

It would be wonderful, of course, if our 
economy always grew at a steady, unfal- 
tering pace; but that never happens in 
any nation, anywhere. To me it has al- 
ways seemed that our economic progress 
is a good deal like the waves that break 
over the beach on the incoming tide. 
Each one comes roaring in, spends itself, 
and then recedes. But in doing so, it con- 
tributes to the volume and the force of 


the next wave, which always comes in a 
little farther. 

Yet those who spend all their time 
watching the waves can become so ob- 
sessed with this process that they never 
observe the onward movement of the tide 
itself. So it is, I think, with many of our 
pessimists today. They cannot see the tide 
for the waves. 

America has fought and survived six 
wars. It has suffered disastrous periods 
of inflation and deflation. It has weath- 
ered an endless series of recessions, de- 
pressions, and panics. Through it all, this 
nation has ridden the crest of an un- 
changing tide that has carried it always 
higher until today we have reached a 
standard of living so fabulous that our 
grandfathers could not have imagined it 
in their wildest dreams. 

Many times, I am sure, there must have 
been many who felt that the tide had 
turned; but it never had—and it never 
will as long as freedom of opportunity 
and freedom of competitive enterprise 
continue to exist in this country. 

We have not reached the end of our 
Golden Age. This, in truth, is only the 
beginning. In my opinion we stand on the 
doorstep of the greatest era of progress 
this nation has ever seen. 

Before us lies the challenging task of 
taming the atom. And we have yet to 
harness the source of all earthly energy 
—the rays of the sun; for today, only 
one-tenth of one per cent of that energy 
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is put to use. In our laboratories we are 
perfecting amazing automatic devices 
that will diminish still further the ex. 
penditure of human effort, and increase 
enormously the production and pay of 
our workers. And our population is grow. 
ing in numbers with almost incredible 
rapidity. 

Within the next twenty years, we are 
told, we will have 45 million more peo. 
ple to feed and to house and to clothe. 
Can you imagine what that means to our 
economy ? 

Let me tell you what it means in terms 
of steel. Within the last year, U. S, 
Steel completed the new Fairless Works, 
on the Delaware. That is the largest single 
steel plant that has ever been built at one 
time. But if the per capita consumption 
of steel remains what it is today (and 
even if it does not rise, as it always has 
throughout this century) it will still take 
fourteen more plants of that size to meet 
the demands of these 45 million new peo- 
ple. That means a new Fairless Works 
every seventeen months for the next 
twenty years—and it took us thirty 
months to build the last one! 

Make no mistake. America’s is an 
unchanging tide. I hope that I may live 
to witness the 200th Anniversary of 
America’s Independence just twenty-two 
years from now. Because I can think of 
no greater satisfaction than to be able 
then to look back once more upon the 
future that now lies before us! END 





How Far Does Management Responsibility Really Reach? 





The executive in every walk of life, 
whether he knows it or not, directs social! 
forces and determines the destiny of count- 
less people, not only those who work in his 
immediate organization but among the 
larger public as well. He should compre- 
hend this and recognize his responsibility. 
The role of statesman is thrust upon him by 
the nature and demands of the position he 
occupies. To fulfill it he must be a philoso- 
pher. But he cannot be a successful philos- 
opher unless he understands the inherent 
life of institutions, the reasons why people 
in institutional situations behave as they do. 
This knowledge is the philosophy and tech- 
nique of management. 

Management is not a matter of pressing 
a button, pulling a lever, issuing orders, 


scanning profit and loss statements, promul- 
gating rules and regulations. Rather, man- 
agement is the power to determine what 
shall happen to the personalities and to the 
heppiness of entire peoples, the power to 
shape the destiny of a nation and of ali the 
nations which make up the world. Execu- 
tive work, therefore, is statesmanship and 
the techniques which the executive employs 
are only incidental to the forces which he 
sets in motion and helps to direct. It is no 
exaggeration, therefore, to say that the 
management of the nation’s large institu- 
tions, both in business and in government, 
determines the fate of millions of individual! 
lives as well as the lives of generations un- 
born. . . . from The Executive in Action, by 
Marshall Dimock, Harper and Brothers 
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RICHARD E. ROBERTS is a veteran of twenty years’ experience in newspaper 
work. He started as a cub reporter following his Army discharge in 1919, 
working his way to the executive editorship of a metropolitan daily. From 
1938 until 1947 Mr. Roberts was with General Motors Corporation: Director 
of the Plant City Public Relations Program in 1939, Director of Employee 
Morale Programs in 1941, then Director of Employee Relations for the Fisher 
Body Division. In 1947 Mr. Roberts left GM to direct Ford's Community Rela- 
tions Program; in June of that year he was named Director of Management 
Relations, then Manager of Employee Relations in December 1947. This year 


his department was reconstituted with its new name. 


Ford’s Reorganization: 
The Management Story 


Management 


Every businessman has heard of the Ford Company's reorganization. But 
what was wrong? Was it Ford's management? What exactly was done? 
Here is the story. Fundamentally, it is one of decentralization of man- 
agement force. The author was there; he tells how staff and operating 
functions were divorced, so that line and staff organizations could be 
set up, with only policy definition handled in the central office. He de- 
scribes management's use of subcommittees, the use of reports as work 
checks, and the tremendous impact of better management on the cost 
control area, and finally outlines the company’s future plans 


ILLIONS of Americans have found 
the Ford Story to be of interest 
because it is, in many ways, the 

American story. It had its beginning 
many years ago when the late Henry 
Ford made industrial history by putting 
America on wheels, through the miracle 
of mass production. 

Possibly that era of our industrial 
history which Mr. Ford so outstanding- 
ly epitomized came to a close in the 
thirties. It was an era of rugged indi- 
vidualism, bearing with it great rewards 
for men of his stature. It was the era of 
the owner-manager. 

Management men of this generation 
represent a new era, both economic and 
social. After several decades of painful 
evolution, we live and work under great- 
ly changed conditions. Most manage- 
ment belongs to the employee-manager 
group, virtually a new profession. 

We are accountable to stockholders 
for our performance, and we must deal 
with unions which speak for the masses 
of hourly workers. Our problems are 
more numerous and difficult, because 


most management decisions must be 
made in the light of this new, strong and 
often-times irresponsible union leader- 
ship. 

Further, we as managers must be con- 
tent with lesser material rewards than 
the owner-manager of the past era. It 
may be, however, that this is a blessing 
in disguise. By comparison with profes- 
sions such as teaching, the ministry, or 
even the legal profession, not to mention 
the politician (the honest one, that is) 
the rewards of the business administra- 
tor are still large. 

But this business area is interesting 
chiefly as philosophy. Much more can be 
seen from a kaleidoscopic view of the 
new Ford Motor Company, an organi- 
zation that has made one of the most 
successful comebacks in industrial his- 
tory. 

First, there is beyond question an in- 
tangible something that has motivated 
every level of Ford management in our 
effort to regain the market position en- 
joyed by our company some years ago. 
This effort is a Management story. 





by R. E. Roberts, Manager 
and Employee Information Dept. 
Ford Motor Company 


The early part of 1946 is recognized 
as a turning point in the history of Ford 
Motor Company. We had entered a lush 
post-war seller’s market with an indus- 
trial organization that was about as mod- 
ern and competitive as the Model T. The 
company which at one time had taken 
50 per cent or more of the automobile 
market in its stride, was now selling less 
than 20 per cent of the industry total, 
and was sliding downward. 

When the new management team head- 
ed by Henry Ford II took over leader- 
ship of the company, it faced a recon- 
struction and rehabilitation job without 
parallel in American industry. There was 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that if we 
were merely to hold our own, much less 
recapture any lost ground, there would 
have to be some radical changes. 

Ford at that time was a vast, com- 
plex industrial system controlled and di- 
rected by a handful of men in Dearborn. 
With responsibility and authority so 
tightly confined to a few, the company 
was like an awkward, misshapen giant 
suffering from hardening of the arteries. 

Not only was the organization dan- 
gerously overcentralized, but there was 
no clear definition of the functions and 
duties of each component. No group 
could be sure of just what was expected 
of it. Many unrelated activities were 
lumped together in a hopeless mixture 
of staff and operating functions. 

All in all, our organizational setup was 
old fashioned, inefficient and expensive. 
It was extremely difficult to evaluate any 
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operation accurately, and it was impos- 
sible to tell where we were making mon- 
ey and where we were losing it. About 
the only thing management knew for 
sure was that we were operating deeply 
‘in the red. 

An equally large part of the problem 
was the lack of adequate financial con- 
trol. There were stories to the effect that 
the company used to determine its fi- 
nancial progress by the amount of mon- 
ey in the bank at the end of the year. 
That was only a slight exaggeration. 

When reorganization began, there was 
little financial information available. The 
manufacturing staffs knew direct labor 
costs in minutes, but not in terms of dol- 
lars. Overhead controls and budgets 
were virtually non-existent. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the fact that nearly all major costs 
had shot up considerably over 1941 
levels and were still soaring. Not only 
were wages far above previous levels, 
but it was taking much longer to build 
a car than it had taken in 1941. Both 
labor and overhead costs were up near- 
ly 100 per cent over pre-war levels. In 
the meantime, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration held prices down to a point 
where it was impossible even to recover 
costs. 


Company Was Losing Nearly 
$9,000,000 Per Month 


The quickest way to describe the fi- 
nancial problem is to say that, as of June 
30, 1946, our company was more than 
52 million dollars in the red for that 
year, and losing money at the rate of 
nearly 9 million dollars a month. 

As far as products were concerned, 
the situation was not much better. Our 
cars and trucks were good, but they 
werent modern. Impartial surveys 
showed that the public preferred our 
chief competitor’s products by nearly 2 
to 1. Competition was ahead of us in 
styling, design, mechanical features and 
advanced engineering. We would have 
to step up our engineering and research 
considerably just to keep pace with 
changing consumer tastes and _prefer- 
ences, let alone gain leadership. 

We could take no pride in selling 
everything we produced because, as we 
all know, people were hungry for any 
kind of car, just so it was new. In a 
competitive market, our situation would 
have been a lot more serious. 

An equally serious problem was the 
condition of plants and facilities. This 
was one of the most serious handicaps 
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of all: plants were crowded, poorly laid 
out and highly inefficient for the pro- 
duction of our bigger and more compli- 
cated post-war cars. Much of the ma- 
chinery and equipment was old and ob- 
solete, adding considerably to over-all 
costs. 

In addition, productive facilities were 
not in balance with requirements. We 
needed more manufacturing facilities of 
various kinds to eliminate bottlenecks, 
such as motor production, and to assure 
an adequate supply of parts and ma- 
terials. We needed more steel of all 
types. And we needed a better system 
of parts distribution, with outlets close 
to the newer and faster-growing centers 
of population. 


Purchasing Policies Led To 
Post-War Disadvantage 


There were obvious improvements to 
be made in other areas as well. Pur- 
chases of parts and materials from out- 
side suppliers represented some two- 
thirds of total manufacturing costs. Yet 
purchasing policies had been such that 
we found ourselves at a serious dis- 
advantage in the intense post-war com- 
petition for vital materials. 

The one bright spot in the picture was 
a relatively sound dealer organization as 
far as Ford cars and trucks were con- 
cerned. The Mercury and Lincoln dealer 
situation needed strengthening and en- 
larging. Proven systems of dealer man- 
agement tools were in effect, and there 
existed a loyalty to Ford that was good. 
But there was an uneasiness in dealers’ 
minds, born of years of selling non-com- 
petitive products. 

We were one of the big question 
marks of American industry. The direc- 
tion we took, up or down, would have 
a serious impact on the American econo- 
my. But there was no doubt whatever in 
our minds as to which way we would go. 
Our goal was to re-establish the Ford 
Motor Company in the fastest possible 
time, as the foremost producer in this 
country of automotive vehicles styled for 
beauty and of mechanical excellence. 
We mapped out a broad plan of action 
and started moving forward. 

We put our primary emphasis a’ first 
on people and organization. Drawing 
both from our own ranks and from out- 
side the company, wherever necessary, 
we filled key management posts with the 
best available personnel and gave them 
as free a hand as possible in choosing 
their own staffs. We spelled out what we 
meant by management, defined the func- 
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tions and responsibilities of each man.- 
agement position, and made it very clear 
that we were concerned with good man. 
agement at all levels, from Foremen to 
vice-president. 


Five Steps Toward 
Decentralization 


At the same time, we began taking the 
management load off the backs of a few 
men and spreading it out in large, small 
and medium-size parcels. We had five 
important goals: 

1. To relieve top management of the 

burden of routine operations. 
2.To provide policies for the guid. 
ance of management. 

3. To define the functions of each unit 
of the organization and to delegate 
responsibility and authority to the 
directing heads of the units. 

4.To provide each executive and 
supervisor with the necessary tools 
of management, and 

5. To establish a means of measuring 
performance. 

What this meant, of course. was de- } 
centralization. It enabled us to draw 
upon the intelligence, the skill and the 
initiative not just of a few over-worked 
executives, but of thousands of capable 
men all down through the ranks of the 
organization. 

It meant that all of our managers be- 
came managers in sense of the } 
word, with specific responsibilities and 
with adequate authority to carry out 
those responsibilities. 


every 


One of the first steps was to divorce 
staff and operating functions. What we 








were aiming at, essentially. was a line- | 
and-staff organization with only policy 
definition and coordination by the Cen- 
tral Office Staff. Naturally. this couldn't 
be done overnight. 
Space does not 
through each successive step in_ this 
organizational program. I might empha- 
size, however, the changes that took place 
in our management committees. The 
original Policy Committee of 11] men, 
which had been burdened with the initial | 
review of every major problem that con- 
fronted our executive staff. had little time | 
for the kind of long-range planning that 
was needed if we were to keep moving 
ahead on a sound basis. i 
So, in 1947, there were created a num- 
ber of sub-committees, all of them to in- 
clude additional personnel outside the 
original Policy Committee. The function } 
of these new groups was to consider the } 
more immediate operating policies and | 
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proble 1s and to make recommendations 


to the sain policy group. There are now 
ten of these sub-committees performing 
a vital staff function. 


In {ie meantime, the company had 


heen moving ahead rapidly in the sec- 
ond ciitical area | mentioned earlier, 
fnancial control. We needed the best 


available instruments to help chart our 
and for these we turned to our 


course 
new Finance Staff. 

Once we had set a program, the num- 
her of units to be built in a specified 
period. the profit we expected to realize, 
the design costs of the different models, 


the selling prices, facilities required, the 
amount of cash needed to carry out the 
whole operation and so on; the next step 
was to set up a system of controls so 
that our progress could be measured at 
specific intervals and corrective action 
taken whenever necessary. We did this 
through a system of regular reports 
matching actual performance against ap- 
proved plans and programs. 


Performance Reports Show 
Costs Too High 


It very soon became apparent, on the 
basis of these consolidated performance 
reports, that costs were running far 
ahead of what they should have been in 
almost every area. The standard costs 
that had been set up in manufacturing 
and assembly operations were all that 
could be recovered in the prices of the 
products, and failure to meet those stand- 
ards meant money out of our pockets. 
Just having these regular reports was in 
itself a tremendous stride forward. 

But there was still something lacking. 
Management still hadn't learned the vital 
importance of cost control. Costs contin- 
ued high above standards and improve- 
ment 
1948, 


ment 


was painfully slow. In August, 
we began to make use of manage- 
meetings to show comparative per- 
formances in each of our various opera- 
tions. In other words, the element of 
competition was introduced into cost 
control. Results were phenomenal! 

By the end of the 1951 model year, 
manufacturing costs had been cut by 
some 330 million dollars annually com- 
pared to the level at which they were 
running in the second half of 1948. Our 
1953 performance was the best in our 
history of cost control. 

As costs were brought into line through 
better and better management, it was 
possible for us to become fully competi- 
tive in our prices and still realize satis- 
factory profit levels. 


There was another very important 
phase of our financial progress through- 
out the past five or six years, which tied 
together the two main elements I’ve just 
financial 
control. This was our profit center system. 


discussed—organization and 


Making A Large Business Into 
Many Smaller Ones 


Some years ago, Ernest R. Breech, our 
Executive vice-President, described de- 
centralization as “the dividing of a large 
business into a number of smaller busi- 
nesses, by type of product or by type of 
operation, and managing each smaller 
unit on an independent basis.” That’s 
exactly what has been accomplished. 

By the end of 1949, our end-product 
divisions were ready to stand on their 
own—to order their own materials, 
schedule their operations and distribute 
their finished products. They were given 
wide authority to manage their own 
affairs and were held responsible for their 
own profit performance. 

Some months later, the various manu- 
facturing operations achieved the same 
status. Each of them was ready to be 
managed and operated as a semi-inde- 
pendent business in its own right. Each 
had not only the physical tools and facili- 
ties it required, but all the necessary 
management tools which were equally 
important, 

By 1950, our profit center system be- 
gan to pay off. It provided a strong in- 
centive to divisional management to im- 
prove the efficiency of their operations, 
and it enabled management to recognize 
areas of greater profit opportunity, and 
to do something about them. As our 
decentralization program progressed. 
new profit centers were established. In 
many cases, a single large profit center 
was broken up into a group of small 
profit centers, such as individual plants. 

Today Ford Motor Company has good 
financial control. We’ve been in a posi- 
tion for a long time to meet competition 
cost-wise and profit-wise. 

At the same time that our operations 
were being revamped and revitalized in 
those areas I’ve already mentioned, the 
company was also modernizing and ex- 
panding its plants and facilities to get 
the capacity and the balance we wanted. 

Ford has added 14 manufacturing 
plants of various kinds; has built six new 
assembly plants; and has established 
19 new parts depots at key locations 
across the country. The company is build- 
ing three new assembly plants, a new 
stamping plant, a new engine plant, and 


plan several other large-scale additions to 
existing manufacturing facilities. In ad- 
dition, we have more than doubled our 
steel production capacity, added a third 
new ore carrier to our marine fleet, and 
modernized many of our older facilities. 

Meanwhile, work is progressing rapid- 
ly on one of our most important projects, 
our new Engineering and Research Cen- 
ter. Scheduled for completion in 1958,- 
this Center will give us engineering and 
research facilities among the finest in the 
world. We now have an engineering and 
research staff that is second to none in 
the world, and we're going to keep on 
improving it. That's one way to make 
sure that we stay out in front with our 
products. 

In all, our expansion and moderniza- 
tion program during the past seven years 
has meant an expenditure of more than 
one billion dollars, and we are far from 
finished. New programs that have been 
approved will cost more than 600 million 
dollars additional during the next few 
years. All this is our own money. We 
haven’t had to borrow one penny. Nor 
accept help from the government. The 
money has come entirely from earnings 
and depreciation accruals. That’s another 
way by which a company can measure 
progress. 

We are interested also in techno- 
logical progress, in constantly-improved 
methods and processes that will yield 
greater productivity, higher quality 
and increased profits. We endeavor al- 
ways to take advantage of new ideas and 
systems. 


Automation Is Important New 
Production Concept 


An outstanding example is automation. 
Essentially, automation is the push-but- 
ton factory. It provides automatic han- 
dling and machining of parts in progres- 
sive production processes. In brief, auto- 
mation makes the machine do the work 
and saves men for better jobs. 

Under the methods formerly used in 
our Dearborn Stamping Plant, two men 
at each press had to handle each part 
before and after the actual. stamping 
operation. Today, in all of our stamping 
plants, the same job is done through auto- 
mation. with mechanical fingers han- 
dling the parts between presses. 

Another startling example of automa- 
tion is the handling of castings such as 
motor blocks during machining opera- 
tions. In our old Foundry Machine Shop 
at the Rouge, motor blocks, each weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds, had to be posi- 





tioned manually for machining. Today, 
in our new Cleveland Engine Plant, one 
machine handles 152 blocks an hour, 
holding them, turning them and position- 
ing them automatically through every 
step of the machining process, untouched 
by human hands. 

We're adapting this principle of auto- 
mation to as many of our operations as 
possible because, while it calls for greatly 
increased investment in facilities, it pays 
off in lower costs and improved quality. 
Along with many other new processes, 
such as the use of radioactive isotopes 
for testing and analysis, it may spell the 
difference between success and failure 
in a really competitive market. 

And we have attempted to follow 
progressive and realistic policies in our 
relations with the men and women who 
are our employees. The result has been 
a very marked improvement in employee 
morale and cooperation. 

We were the first major company to 
adopt a non-contributory pension plan 
for hourly workers. We have attached a 
great deal of importance to ensuring 
similar pay for similar work. We have 
maintained a policy of promoting from 


within to the maximum possible extent, 
and we have made real progress in re- 
ducing layoff time during mode! change- 
overs. 


Training Programs Help 
Company Morale 


One of our most important steps has 
been the expansion of our Company-wide 
training programs to qualify production 
workers for better jobs, and to provide 
us with a continuing supply of new and 
well-trained management personnel. This 
has been a tremendous factor in em- 
ployee morale and has already had a 
noticeable effect on the caliber of our 
younger management. 

Another important step has been our 
greatly expanded and improved system 
of communication between management 
and employees. Our experience has been 
that there are many benefits to be gained 
from a two-way exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas. 

There’s still a great deal to be done 
in the area of employee relations, but 
our progress has been unmistakable. 
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There are clear indications that Ford 
men and women feel more secure in their 
jobs and are better informed about com. 
pany policies and actions. Our human 
relations policy recognizes each employee 
as a human individual and attempts to 
treat him as such. As a result, they are 
working more efficiently and are con. 
tributing more than ever to production 
of quality products at low cost. 

Today we have a top notch organiza. 
tion that has made and is still making 
industrial history. The awkward and 
stumbling colossus of 1946 has been 
broken up into a well-knit, closely co- 
ordinated team of semi-independent busi- 
nesses operating with a minimum of 
Central Office policy control and guid- 
ance. 

Though our decentralized organization 
is still young and growing, all compo- 
nents have achieved much greater effici- 
ency in planning and execution of opera- 
tions. By delegating both responsibility 
and authority, we have built up our man- 
agement strength at every level and, toa 
great extent, relieved our staff executives 
of the details of operating responsibility. 

END 





Organization Demands Flexible Stability 


servative in 








The problem of stability in organization 
is one of maintaining a loyal group of staff 
members who work together effectively. 
While this effectiveness is in part a question 
of tenure, this question in turn is one of 
maintaining those conditions which provide 
satisfaction and opportunity on the job. 
Promotion from within contributes to stabil- 
ity, as well as effectiveness in training, so 
that new employees become oriented to 
their tasks and become productive quick- 
Mb iawe 
Changes in organizational structure 
from time to time are necessary and should 
not be avoided. An organization is a re- 
flection of the marketing task, and if the 
task changes materially, so should the or- 
ganization. If investigation indicates the 
need for a change, it should be made with 
little hesitancy, for the old organizational 
structure has probably become an ineffi- 
cient instrument in view of new demands 
upon it. One of the most common errors of 
top management is to become too con- 


regard to organizational 
changes. Sometimes the need for changes 
is not recognized. At other times an auto- 
matic adjustment to new conditions is some- 
how expected but usually fails to take place. 
There is a personnel problem involved be- 
cause a change in organization means a 
disturbance of existing relationships be- 
tween members of the group. Responsibili- 
ties and authority are shifted around among 
people, perhaps to the disadvantage of 
some, the advantage of others. Because of 
this fact, changes should not be made 
capriciously or without proper investigation. 
This suggests the desirability of periodical 
review to determine whether the company’s 
organization, all things considered, is doing 
an effective job, and, if not, whether the 
reasons for failure are those of structure, in- 
effective coordination, poor morale, or in- 
competent personnel. .. . by Dudley May- 
nard Phelps, in ‘Sales Management: Polli- 
cies and Procedures,’ pp. 369-70, pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Chicago, Ill. 
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What The Staff Function 


Actually Is 


Any business structure contains three objectives: the organization's ob- 
jective, which is to acquire, produce, and distribute a product of value; 
the owner's objective of profit; and the staff's objective of what they 
receive from the operation. This clear article outlines the functions of 
leadership obtaining in the second business objective, and points out 
important underlying principles and policies. 


HE staff function is interesting and 

very broad. It includes some of the 

most important and most difficult 
problems in business organization. 

It is necessary to lay down a few 
fundamentals before we can answer any 
questions. It will be necessary to develop 
some mutuality of understanding con- 
cerning the nature and requirements of 
business objectives, leadership, policies, 
functions and organization structure. 
We must determine the significance of 
the line organization before we can de- 
termine the requirements for effective 
line and staff relationships. Other organi- 
zational factors and problems affect the 
staff function. 

The mission of the business organiza- 
tion is to acquire, produce and distribute 
certain values. The business objective, 
therefore, is the starting point for busi- 
ness thinking. The primary objectives of 
a business organization are always those 
economic values with which we serve the 
customer. The principal objective of a 
business man, naturally, is a profit. And 
a profit is merely an academic considera- 
tion, nevertheless, until we get the cus- 
tomer’s dollar. We must bear this in 


mind in looking at the staff function, 
because all organizational groups, wheth- 
er line or staff, must contribute values 
that make possible the accomplishment 
at a cost that will leave a reasonable 
profit. 

A profit may be a necessary and im- 
portant business objective, but it is not 
the primary objective of the business 
organization. It is a personal objective 
of owners. The employees of the organi- 
zation also have their personal objec- 
tives. There are, in addition, certain 
community values and other social 
values that the organization must con- 
tribute. These are what I call Collateral 
objectives. They are values, chiefly, that 
the members of an organization expect 
to get for themselves. The basis of the 
morale development is an integration of 
these personal interests with the primary 
objectives of the organization. 

The values in which we are most inter- 
ested, in this discussion, fall in a third 
classification. We may call them Sec- 
ondary objectives. They are secondary 
in incidence of service to the customer, 
but not necessarily in importance or 
necessity. These secondary objectives are 
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values that the line organization needs 
to do its job. It is largely the mission of 
staff groups to contribute such values. 
There is little justification for staff unless 
it can. 

The primary objectives of the organi- 
zation are determined ultimately by the 
customer. The collateral profit objectives 
of the organization may be determined 
ultimately by owners, investors, the eco- 
nomic forces of the market place, gov- 
ernmental intervention in private enter- 
prise and other forces beyond the con- 
trol of its executives. Other collateral 
objectives also may be determined ulti- 
mately by forces that are external to the 
business organization. The determina- 
tion of the organization’s secondary ob- 
jectives of economy and effectiveness are 
within its control to a greater degree, 
but not entirely. These secondary ob- 
jectives are significant in this discussion, 
because they become the service objec- 
tives of staff groups, to the extent that 
staff responsibility and authority for 
their accomplishment are delegated to 
these groups. 

Objectives do not determine them- 
selves. Customers and other outside 
groups will not determine them for the 
organization. The immediate responsi- 
bility for their determination falls nec- 
essarily on the organization’s line execu- 
tives, at every level, with the advice and 
assistance of staff. The determination of 
organizational objectives, in other words, 
is a responsibility of leaders. 

It is necessary, in consequence, to indi- 
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cate briefly the place of leaders and lead- 
ership in our problem. The leaders in a 
business organization are, or should be, 
its executives. They are employees of the 
owners, in most concerns, quite as much 
as any operatives. These executives may 
be line or staff, and of various grades 
and ranks. It is possible to have a suffi- 
cient complement of competent, experi- 
enced executives, and no leadership. 
Management is the function of executive 
leadership. The executive group may be 
operating through a good organization 
structure, using sound managerial pro- 
cedures, and still we may have no lead- 
ership. 


Leadership Is 
The Catalytic Agent 


What is leadership then? The term 
suggests to the speaker a coordinating 
and motivating force that acts as a cata- 
lytic agent in relating the activities of 
the organization, and the interests of 
owners and employees, to the accom- 
plishment of the organization’s primary 
objectives. It is a psychological factor in 
group accomplishment, rather than a 
functional or personnel factor. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that we may have a well- 
developed staff group, which is related 
properly to a line organization in sup- 
port of line activities, and still lack an 
effective staff leadership of ideas in the 
particular area of specialization. This is 
possible even when the executive head 
of the staff group is competent pro- 
fessionally. 

It is necessary to go one step further. 
Principle is the basis of policy. A prin- 
ciple may be any verifiable truth that 
sets up a significant, meaningful rela- 
tionship between cause and effect. The 
end effect of business operations is value 
that the organization can sell; the cause 
of value is work. Work can be mental or 
it can be manual. The significance of 
function (work) depends on the fact that 
values do not create themselves—they 
are created. 

Business Functions may be classified 
vertically by divisions of the organiza- 
tion, both line and staff. We recognize 
sales functions, production functions, fi- 
nance functions, etc. They may be classi- 
fied horizontally, by echelons, as man- 
agerial or operative functions. We are 
interested, of course, in management 
which is basically a mental activity. It 
has its routine phases to be sure, but it 
has to do chiefly with the mental work 
of leading others in the accomplishment 
of group objectives. Operative functions 
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often involve more physical than mental 
work, but not necessarily. The principal 
distinction is that operative functions do 
not involve the direction and supervision 
of others, with the responsibilities of 
leading. 


A Necessary Distinction 
Between Functions 


This distinction between managerial 
and operative functions is necessary for 
an understanding of staff functions. A 
staff function is an evolution or out- 
growth from primary line functions at 
some level of the organization where it 
can be most effective. Staff evolution 
represents largely an attempt to maintain 
the economy and effectiveness of line 
operations, with organization growth, by 
developing a division of managerial 
work and consequent managerial spe- 
cialization. The result is, in a manufac- 
turing establishment, groups that are giv- 
ing staff support to line executives in 
such areas as marketing research, indus- 
trial research, production control, pur- 
chasing, industrial relations, engineering 
and others. Such staff groups assist the 
company’s line organizations in creating 
or distributing values that the customer 
needs, and for which he will pay. It does 
so by contributing values that the line 
organization needs to do a job of creat- 
ing customer values. It follows that any 
classification and development of staff 
functions must rest on a logical classifi- 
cation and analysis of basic managerial 
functions. 


Staff Organization 
Result of Evolution 


We have noted previously that a staff 
organization is a result of an evolution 
and separation of certain functions from 
a line organization. It might be helpful. 
therefore, to look briefly at the problem 
of line development. Someone sent in this 
question: “How do you account for the 
rapid increase in the number of staff 
personnel in relation to line?” A prior 
question would be, obviously: “How do 
you account for the growth of line or- 
ganization in the first place?” 

We should define briefly what is meant 
by line so that we can distinguish it from 
staff. The line hierarchy of functions ex- 
tends downward from ownership and 
ends in some grouping of operative func- 
tions that makes possible a division of 
labor and primary specialization in the 
creation or distribution of certain salable 
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values. There is a scale of respons sibility 
and authority that is correlated directly 
with this hierarchy of line functions. This 
scale is what is known as the primary 
chain of command. But there is a chain 
of people who exercise authority in the 
discharge of their responsibilities for the 
proper performance of line functions at 
each operative and managerial level. This 
is the line organization. There are only 
two basic forms of organization struc. 
ture: line and staff. so what is left. after 
we subtract line, is staff. 

This development as presented here js 
obviously an over-signification. The line 
organization goes through certain defi- 
nite stages in its growth and develop. 
ment. There are certain managerial and 
operating difficulties that are associated 
with each stage. The initial separation of 
a staff function may be due to the de- 
velopment of some of these difficulties in 
the line organization. It follows that an 
understanding of the line organization 
and its wnsbheen is necessary for 
understanding of the staff function a 
its organization. 


How to Distinguish 
Between Line and Staff 


We have now a basis for distinguish- 
ing between line and staff. A primary 
chain of command leads directly to op- 
erative specialization in the creation or 
distribution of customer values. It is a 
staff organization if it leads to specializa- 
tion in the creation or distribution of 
values that | cannot sell. They must be 
values that are needed by the organiza- 
tion or its members, or they are not 
needed at all. We do not sell people in a 
manufacturing business, for example. 
We sell products. Nothing can be made 
or sold, nevertheless, unless our person- 
nel department supplies people who are 
trained, who are cooperative, who know 
what they are doing. The personnel de- 
partment supplies, of course, many other 
important values that the organization 
needs. 

There are seven or eight stages in the 
downward growth, or devolution of the 
line organization. Such devolution is an 
effect of growth in business volume. The 
initial stage is the stage of complete in- 
tegration of all functions in the line. It 
is personified by the push cart peddler in 
any large city. It is possible that he may 
develop his business over the next twenty 
or thirty years into a modern department 
store. Its various functions in embryonic 
form must have existed in the original 
push cart business. If our merchant be- 
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comes the head of a great department 
store cain, the great load of work will 
make i! necessary for him to differentiate 


various line and staff phases of the work, 


to delecate responsibility, and to set up 
various line and staff groups for the per- 
formance of these phases. So it is pos- 
sible to start with a one-man operation 
and wind up with a multiplant operation. 
It is obvious that between zero and Gen- 
eral Motors there is a lot of staff that has 
to develop. The relations between line 


and stail become increasingly complex, 
increasing the difficulty of coordination. 
This is part of the answer to the question, 
“How do you account for the rapid in- 
crease in the number of staff personnel 
to line?” 


Are Sales, Finance 
Line Functions? 


This problem of distinguishing and 
defining what the line organization is, 
is common to most organizations, ap- 
parently. | am often asked: “Do you re- 
gard sales and finance as line functions?” 
Yes, | do. There is another approach to 
this problem that might be helpful to you. 
It is this: The business organization is 
an economic institution. Its primary 
mission is to furnish customers with 
goods or services of a satisfactory qual- 
ity, when and where they want them, at a 
price that they are willing to pay. It is 
our problem to keep our expenses below 
our net income sufficiently to leave us 
with a reasonable profit. The utility of 
your product is obviously its ability to 
satisfy the needs and desires of the com- 
pany s customer. If your competitor can 
satisfy those desires more effectively and 
at less cost than you can, then he will get 
the business and your competitive posi- 
tion will suffer accordingly. The quality 
attributes of your product, or service, are 
those characteristics which give it the re- 
quired utilities. We cannot produce 
goods or get them into the customers’ 
hands without capital. It is a basic factor 
in business operations. 

It is evident that the organic functions 
of any business organization are (1) the 
creation of the required utilities in what- 
ever goods or services we sell, (2) the 
distribution of these goods or services to 
our customers, and (3) the provision of 
the capital without which the first two 
functions can not be performed. The 
significance of these organic functions 
is that all line and staff functions develop 
from them. They represent usually our 
primary divisions of the company. The 
chain of command that extends from the 


head of one of these divisions to primary 
operative performance is obviously a 
primary chain of command. These or- 
ganic functions in a manufacturing 
business are production, distribution and 
finance. Our vice-presidents in charge of 
production, sales and finance are line ex- 
ecutives. Each of them may have con- 
siderable supporting staff. 


Line Organization Is 
Devolved From Ownership 


We have seen that a line organization 
is the result of a growth downward, or 
devolution, from ownership. It results in 
a division of and specialization in pri- 
mary operative performance. We may 
group primary “making” or “doing” 
functions in the manufacturing division 
of a concern engaged in job order pro- 
duction, for example, to form a milling 
machine department, a lathe department 
or other primary departments. We may 
group primary operative functions, in a 
large concern that is engaged in con- 
tinuous manufacturing, on the basis of 
product made. We could be organized in 
an automobile concern, for example, on 
the basis of production lines in parts 
plants, and assembly lines in assembly 
plants. The larger the organization, the 
more such primary operations will re- 
quire staff support, regardless of the type 
and kind of business. Staff functions may 
be any functions that have been separated 
from the line for the purpose of assisting 
line executive leadership in the perform- 
ance of its managerial duties primarily. 


Effect of Growth 
On Staff Groups 


As we grow, we may have to differen- 
tiate work from the older staff groups 
and to set up new staff departments. The 
old staff groups continue to grow. We 
organize new staff groups to serve man- 
agerial needs that have not existed pre- 
viously. One might assume that the 
growth of staff organization would limit 
organizational growth because of the ex- 
pense. This has not been the case. This 
may be due to the contributions of staff 
to operating economy and effectiveness 
with line. It may be due to the applica- 
tion of work simplification, cost reduc- 
tion and mechanization to staff opera- 
tions. We have completed recently a pre- 
liminary study of staff-to-line ratios. It 
indicates that all staff groups do not grow 
at the same rate. There are some that 
grow faster than the line organization. 


These, in general, are staff functions that 
have to do with technological progress— 
engineering, research, etc. Other staff 
functions that have to do largely with 
economic and social factors and forces 
tend to grow on a one-to-one basis with 
the growth of line organization. Ex- 
amples of such functions in a manufac- 
turing business are purchasing, person- 
nel, and production control. The ratios: 
of staff to line personnel, within the latter 
group, tend to be fairly constant. For ex- 
ample, the ratio for Purchasing was 
found to be 1.0/100, for Personnel 
1.4/100, for Accounting 4.6/100, Time 
Study 1.1/100, and Production Control 
2.5/100 in organizations up to 3,000 em- 
ployees in size. These are provisional 
figures. They indicate average staff man- 
power relationships. They are not ap- 
plicable to a particular industry. The 
inferences drawn above appear to be re- 
liable, however. Similar data for an in- 
dustry or a company are helpful in staff 
organization planning. 


‘‘Growing Pains"’ Involved 
In Line Specialization 


It was noted previously that line 
devolution progresses through certain 
recognizable stages, with the growth of 
the organization, as a division of line 
work and line specialization became in- 
creasingly necessary. There are certain 
organizational “growing pains” that tend 
to be associated with each stage. Recog- 
nition of the particular stage of line 
devolution is a step in the diagnosis of 
organizational problems. 

The same thing can be said for the 
growth and development of staff func- 
tions. Both line devolution and _ staff 
evolution start theoretically from the 
same point; the complete integration of 
all functions initially in the person of 
the owner-manager-operator of the one- 
man business. It may be possible, actual- 
ly, to start in business on a larger scale, 
of course. The development of a staff or- 
ganization also goes through certain 
recognizable stages, with organization 
growth but they are quite different from 
the line stages. Certain staff organiza- 
tional problems tend to develop with the 
development of each stage. These stages 
are (1) line integration in which all 
functions are performed by the line, (2) 
distinct staff differentiation in which we 
separate certain operative phases of a 
staff function for assignment to a staff 
operative, (3) complete staff differentia- 
tion in which we set up a section or other 
organizational element under the com- 
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mand of a minor staff executive, (4) staff 
integration in which we bring together 
a number of staff departments in a staff 
division, (5) staff elevation in which we 
separate the administrative phases from 
the operative phases of the staff function 
in setting up a headquarters staff group, 
(6) staff decentralization when some 
parallel staff development becomes neces- 
sary with multiplant operation, and (7) 
complete staff separation, when the func- 
tion becomes an autonomous operating 
organization as in the case of the General 
Motors Research Corporation. 


Is There More Than One 
Type of Staff Function? 


There is the following question: “Is 
there more than one general type of staff 
function?” The answer is: Yes. We have 
noted above the reason why we set up 
staff in the first place: It becomes neces- 
sary to provide the line executive with 
assistance in carrying the load of man- 
agerial work, and to develop specialists 
in certain phases of it. Common sense 
says that the basis for any classification 
of staff functions must be the basic func- 
tions of management. There are three 
basic management functions: 

1. Planning, which determines an ef- 
fective, economical basis for the accom- 
plishment of designated objectives. The 
resulting plan is expected to give some 
practical answers to such questions as 
what, how, why, where, and who. 

2. Organizing, which sets up the basic 
conditions underlying the successful 
execution of the plan. These conditions 
may include new plant and equipment, 
changes in plant layout, organizational 
changes and many others. This is where 
line and staff come together. Staff works 
with line in organizing for the execution 
of the plan. At some point, however, line 
must take over from staff, and begin to 
operate. Otherwise, we shall never get re- 
sults. It is the line organization that pro- 
duces and distributes salable values. 

3. Controlling, which constrains and 
regulates the action of the organization 
in accomplishing the designated objec- 
tives according to plan. 

We have two principal types of staff 
functions and groups: technical staff and 
coordinative staff. The first type assists 
us in creative planning or supplies some 
technical staff service of facilitation. 
They engage chiefly in developing ideas 
and coordinating thought with respect to 
the solution of problems within their as- 
signed fields of specialization. The engi- 
neering department, for example, is 
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usually a technical staff organization for 
product development and design. Co- 
ordinative staff groups assist the chain 
of command to which they are attached 
in controlling operations. They are con- 
cerned largely with coordinating action. 
The writer knows of no permanent staff 
organizations to assist in organizing. The 
reason is, I think, that this is the area in 
which line takes over from staff and be- 
gins to operate the plan. The technical 
staff group that develops the plan, or 
some phase of it, usually works with the 
line in its installation. We may set up a 
temporary “task force” group, however, 
for major installations. 

A fair question is: “Does the staff do 
all the thinking?” Hardly. Most com- 
panies do not encourage the notion of a 
staff aristocracy of brains. It is not the 
way to win friends and influence people 
in the line organization. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility for results rests on top man- 
agement. It is a sufficient answer, per- 
haps, that every staff executive reports 
to some higher line executive, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

It is frequently a question as to what 
duties should be assigned to a particular 
staff group. The problem is not too difh- 
cult if we remember that a staff organiza- 
tion may be attached to a line organiza- 
tion, but it is not a part of the line. A 
staff organization may advise or assist 
the line, or other staff groups. A staff 
executive, accordingly, has no command 
responsibilities, except for the staff group 
that he heads. The basic staff functions, 
therefore, are those of investigation and 
research, analysis of facts and informa- 
tion, the interpretation of plans and 
policies, assistance in the formulation of 
plans, assistance in organizing, assistance 
in control, and services of facilitation. 
The specific duties depend on the objec- 
tives that are set up for the particular 
staff group. 


Should Staff Man Ever 
Perform Line Duties? 


The following question has been sent 
in: “Should line duties ever be assigned 
to a staff man? If so, what duties and 
why? Does the staff man cease to be a 
staff man and become a line man?” The 
assignment of line duties to a staff man 
would require also a delegation of line 
authority to him. This would violate the 
principle of single accountability, in the 
case of line subordinates. So, my answer 
is “No.” There is a form of organization 
that has been called a “functional” rela- 
tionship or functional organization. In 
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this form, a staff group has line authority 
for problems in its field. It is not a dis. 
tinct type of organization in itself. It js 
rather, a relationship of authority ond 
responsibility between staff and line. We 
do not give line duties and authority to 
staff people, usually, unless there is some 
unusual and peculiar situation. It has 
been done in connection with some very 
highly technical phases of Quality Con. 
trol, for example. The number of such 
instances is very limited, however. When 
we break down the idea of single account. 
ability, it becomes difficult to hold the 
line executives accountable for results, 
We do not want to do anything that may 
relieve line executives of their responsi- 
bility for producing salable goods or 
services of the required quantity and 
quality within the required limits of time 
and expense. 

Finally, there are a great many prob- 
lems in staff organization that may de- 
velop with the growth of a company. 
They may have to do with the failure of 
staff to get line support for plans, staff 
domination of line functions, insufficient 
or ineffective use of staff by the line or- 
ganization, and many other difficulties. 
Such problems must be solved, because 
profitable business growth devends more 
and more on staff assistance and advice 
as the business becomes larger and 
larger. 

Here a thorny problem arises: “How 
can the manager or company protect the 
line supervisor’s authority when the staff 
man knows more about the job than the 
line man?” 

I have had at various times the reports 
of six teams on this major question. 

Each of the reporting teams had a 
valuable contribution to make in com- 
menting on this extremely delicate issue, 
and I have combined their statements 
into four salient points. 

Their solutions sum up as follows: 
{1) Develop the line organization to the 
point where it will have the prestige and 
the position to speak on equal terms with 
staff. (2) Clearly state the philosophy 
of management, including a clear defini- 
tion of the relations between line and 
staff. (3) Develop the background and 
knowledge of line executives to the point 
where they can evaluate staff proposals 
with respect to organizational objectives, 
policies, and procedures. The line execu- 
tive does not need a highly technical 
knowledge of staff problems. (4) Develop 
mutual confidence between line and staff. 
They should recognize that one comple- 
ments the other, each contributing what 
he has to contribute to the organization’s 
objectives. END 
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R. D. MacTAVISH, recently appointed Project Director of the AMA Manage- 
ment Course in New York City, was Executive Development Coordinator for 
the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, administering 
the industrial education program at the Bigelow-Sanford Company's Amster- 
dam plant. A combat MP during the war, Mr. MacTavish served the Army 
from 1945 to 1951 as a management specialist, serving as an administrator 
of the DP program, Director of the Bureau of Documents and Tracing in the 
US Zone of Germany, and prior to that as management counsel in civil affairs. 
Mr. MacTavish's varied prewar activities included posts as Assistant Personnel 
Director, American Red Cross; Financial Campaign Director, Lancaster (Penna.) 
Community Chest; and Assistant Professor at Ohio State University. 





Evaluation of a Unique Two-Year 


Executive Development Plan 


This article is taken from an unusual study of a large American manu- 
facturer's plan for executive development. The study is a brief, objective, 
absolutely basic outline of the factors that go to make such a plan 
workable. The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company's plan was already in 
work when it was studied. This is how it was approached, dissected, 


and finally evaluated. 


¢ Purpose: The primary objective is 
the evaluation of the pilot-experimental 
two-year program of executive develop- 
ment conducted by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University, with the coopera- 
tion of the College of Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, for the Amsterdam, New 
York plant of the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Inc. 

The secondary objectives are to ob- 
tain increased knowledge and under- 
standing of the philosophy and _ tech- 
niques of executive development; to be- 
come more intimate with other industrial 
programs of executive development. 

* Nature of the Immediate Prob- 
lem: The Bigelow Institute of Indus- 
trial Management was, in reality, an 
“industrial university” program, con- 
sisting of three major phases over a 
two-year period, supplemented with re- 
search study. Phase I, given from Sep- 
tember, 1951 to June, 1952 and Phase 
II, offered from September, 1952 to 
June, 1953, consisted of a curricula of 
fifteen major areas from the fields of 
industrial management, labor relations, 
and administrative engineering. Phase I 


and II were conducted within the plant 
property at Amsterdam, Phase III was a 
three-day finale, the “executive work- 
shop seminar,” conducted on the Cornell 
Campus at Ithaca, during June, 1953. 

The two-year executive development 
program was specifically aimed at de- 
veloping a total of twenty-two Bigelow 
executives to higher levels of perform- 
ance. 

Five basic objectives were formulated 
for the Bigelow Institute of Industrial 
Management: (1) to promote and fos- 
ter self-development and self-improve- 
ment in the field of industrial manage- 
ment within the Bigelow management 
staff; (2) to provide an opportunity and 
means by which such development and 
improvement can be attained; (3) to 
develop in the Bigelow management staff 
a practical working knowledge of mod- 
ern management techniques; (4) to de- 
velop and foster an understanding and 
analysis of the social and economic 
problems involved in the management 
of a manufacturing plant; (5) to de- 
velop a management staff which is 
trained, objective, self-reliant and alert 
to the changing industrial picture. 


by R. D. MacTavish 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


The question then is, “Were these 

twenty-two Bigelow executives developed 
to higher levels of performance as a 
result of their experiences as _ partici- 
pants in the Bigelow Institute of Indus- 
trial Management?” 
* Method: As textbooks are a rarity 
in the field of executive development, 
professional and trade journals were 
searched for their articles of experience 
and practice in the field. Individual in- 
dustrial companies were solicited for 
their reports of studies, programs, and 
forms used in developing their execu- 
tives. 

Conferences were held with Bigelow 
and Cornell officials who participated in 
the planning, organization, operation, 
and control of the Bigelow Institute of 
Industrial Management. 

The first step was an inspection of the 

plant while it was in operation. 
After becoming oriented he observed 
each institute member in action within 
his plant location. Interviews were held 
with all participants. Follow-up inter- 
views were necessary in many instances. 
Other interviews were held with the par- 
ticipant’s employees and their bosses. 

General and specific information was 
collected and collated over a two-year 
period. 

Testing devices, including the “Adapt- 
ability Test, Form A,” by Tiffin and 
Lawshe, the “Verbal Reasoning Test, 
Form A,” and the “Abstract Reasoning 
Test, Form A,” of the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests by Bennett, Seashore and 
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Wesman, and the “Supervisory Situation 
Survey” by Nelson, were used in the 
institute program. 

Questionnaires and opinionnaires pro- 
vided much data of value in the admin- 
istration of the institute. 

Records, reports, files, and company 
log books were. used when deemed ad- 
visable. The Evening Recorder, Amster- 
dam’s newspaper, provided the writer 
free use of their. microfilm files. 

ClO, TWUA Union Local No. 1’s 
members gave freely of their knowledge 
of labor conditions at the Amsterdam 
plant of Bigelow-Sanford. 

Basic research techniques with insti- 
tute members were: interviewing of non- 
directive nature, non-participant obser- 
vation in plant operations, committee 
meetings, conferences, classroom discus- 
sion, and various objective measuring 
devices. 
¢ Findings and Interpretations: On 
the basis of statistical facts as col- 
lected from the professors and instruc- 
tors of BIIM participants, long-service, 
non-college men have proven that they 
can handle satisfactorily an intensive, 
university level education as offered ‘by 
the institute while holding down their 
regular jobs providing that the indus- 
trial university moves into their plant. 

Furthermore, that foremen, under the 
conditions of this institute, are capable 
of executive development in companies 
with departmental superintendents, This 
statement is substantiated by the overall 
average of 84.5 for the superintendents 
in the two-year BIIM program, and 79.5 
for foremen, This variance is not so im- 
portant when compared to the tre- 
mendous advantages offered by associa- 
tion of the men in the diagonally vertical 
structure of management. 

Evaluation disclosed that BIIM par- 
ticipants credited the Bigelow Institute 
of Industrial Management with reaching 
its original objectives in the following 
sequence: (1) to develop in the Bigelow 
management staff a knowledge of mod- 
ern management techniques; (2) to pro- 
mote and foster self-development and 
self-improvement in the field of indus- 
trial management within the Bigelow 
management staff; (3) to develop a 
management staff which is trained, ob- 
jective, self-reliant and alert to the con- 
stantly changing industrial picture. 

On the other hand, evaluation dis- 
closed that BIIM participants sincerely 
believed that the Bigelow Institute of 
Industrial Management had failed to 
reach the following aspects of its overall 
objectives: (1) to acquire practical 
working knowledge; (2) to progress 





through change in industrial methods 
and procedures; and (3) to express 
one’s ideas and thoughts clearly. 

An analysis of these results demon- 
strates that BILM members acquired a 
theoretical knowledge of modern man- 
agement techniques, but the professors 
failed to show them how to apply them 
to the carpet industry. They failed to 
draw examples from, and to make anal- 
ogies to the carpet industry in the teach- 
ing of the technical subject areas, Sufli- 
cient time spent in the planning stage of 
BIIM should have been taken to insure 
that instructors possessed a working 
knowledge of the carpet mill at Amster- 
dam, in addition to carpet operations in 
relation to their specific subject matter 
areas to be taught. 

BIIM men are cognizant of their own 
self-development and _ self-improvement 
over the past two years. They are mak- 
ing every effort to practice what they 
have learned through the institute, These 
factors are great achievements to be 
credited to the Bigelow Institute of In- 
dustrial Management. 

Three months after the Bigelow Insti- 
tute of Industrial Management had been 
completed evaluation results disclosed 
that BIIM participants had developed in 
the following manner: 

They possessed breadth of vision. 

They developed new viewpoints to old 
methods and procedures. 

They were extremely grateful for the 
opportunity for guided experiences for 
two years, and believed in the value of 
an executive counselor, 

They were aware of an intangible 
growth through their association with 
BIIM participants and their group par- 
ticipation in formal class sessions. 

They had developed an open-minded- 
ness from former prejudices. 

They had been stimulated into serious 
thinking about technical matters of car- 
pet production. 

They had developed the inner feeling 
for the need of mutual cooperation in 
solving plant operational problems. 

They had developed self-confidence in 
their leadership of their men. 

They had developed a willingness to 
share their problems with others in the 
search of the best solution. 

Through executive development they 
rebuilt their personal convictions about 
many philosophical things. 

They acquired a human relations ap- 
proach. 

Through a change in the work climate 
and their attitudes the atmosphere sur- 
rounding their offices had changed, and 
they were in the wake of a new experi- 


ence at the Amsterdam plant. 

Employees of BIIM participants saw 
obvious improvement in their boss to 
consider the ideas and feelings of those 
working under his supervision and lead. 
ership. Employees also saw amazing 
improvements in the operations of their 
sections, Employees and associates were 
alert to the fact that the institute pro- 
gram had been exposing BIIM men to 
other areas of industrial management. 
and that the BIIM men had acquired a 
better understanding, and realization of 
other person’s work, problems in the 
Amsierdam carpet mill as well as prob- 
lems facing top management in New 
York. Employees as well as others in 
the Amsterdam plant executive staff 
would welcome the opportunity for ex: 
ecutive development. 

Evaluation of BIIM by the chiefs of 
BIIM participants revealed that all 
bosses were impressed with the Bigelow 
Institute of Industrial Management, and 
remarked that their men gained a great 
deal of knowledge from the two-year 
program. How much learning they ac- 
quired was a relative matter and ex- 
tremely difficult to evaluate. But, in a 
comparative analysis with the objec- 
tives of the institute they believed it to 
have been a success. Bosses said that it 
should be repeated for other qualified 
members of the Amsterdam 
team, both line and staff. 

It is possible to evaluate the success 
of the program from the interest being 
shown by Amsterdam plant executives 
seeking opportunities for selection in the 


executive 


next Bigelow Institute of Industrial 
Management. 


Bosses have observed growth and ma- 
turity in their men over the past two 
years of executive development, They 
believe that the men have a wiser under- 
standing of Bigelow top-management’s 
problems. 

The Amsterdam plant manager said 
that the greatest changes were witnessed 
in the men’s attitude toward, and han- 
dling of labor relations. 

The plant manager honestly felt that 
it was too early to try to evaluate the 
Bigelow Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment, however. he personally, was of 
the opinion, that the men in BIITM had 
responded to development, and had ac- 
quired a wiser understanding of Bige- 
low’s management problems, He would 
be in favor of a repetition of the insti- 
tute at a later date. 

The evaluation proves that Bigelow. 
leading the way, has discovered a way 
to develop today the executives that it 
needs for tomorrows business. END 
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EDWARD W. JOCHIM, Director-at-Large and former President (1952-1953) 
of The Society for Advancement of Management, has been General Manager 
of the Chicago plant and member of the board of Directors of the Personal 
Products Corporation (a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson) since 1944. In his 
management career, Mr. Jochim has held, among 2ther posts, those of drafts- 
man, design engineer, sales manager, production foreman, and plant engi- 
neer; he has worked with such organizations as U.S. Gypsum Company, Marine 
Supply and Engine Company, Mills Industries, and the National Metal Trades 
Association. Mr. Jochim is also a member of the American Management Asso- 


ciation, and the American Arbitration Association. 





Applying Scientific Management 


To The Office 


Much management literature today deals with scientific principles as 
they apply to top or middle management. Here is an article dealing with 
their application to office routine. The author gives dynamic statistics 
proving that from office machines to personnel relations, the office 
routine workers’ numbers have grown into a tremendous force. What 
manufacturing firms are doing, the writer points out with reference to 


both past and present 


CIENTIFIC management applied to 
~ the office is virgin territory, wait- 

ing to yield rich rewards to coura- 
geous explorers who will push back the 
frontiers. 

Many management men have had 
some accounting background. They will 
undoubtedly concede that it is the bot- 
tom line that counts, which is why we 
should look at the record showing the 
vast growth in number of office workers. 

1. While factory productivity has in- 
creased an average of some 3 per 
cent per year for many, many years, 
the number of office workers per 
1000 factory employees has doubled 
in the last 25 years alone. 

2.For every one of our millions of 
productive farm workers, there is 
an office worker. 

3. Over 12 per cent of all workers in 
the country today are office work- 
ers. 

Add to that 12 per cent the per cent in 
government services, the ever-increasing 
per cent entering the national working 
force later in life, (and rightly so, be- 
cause they are taking advantage of our 
fine educational opportunities) and the 


ever-increasing per cent of our total 
population in the retired class, and you 
have the challenge. 

Obviously we in America cannot con- 
tinue to maintain our present standard 
of living, much less increase it, unless 
every member of the national working 
force is steadily increasing in produc- 
tivity at least equal to the increased 
burden being steadily placed on the 
working force. 

Scientific management continuously, 
consistently, aggressively applied to all 
areas of work is the only answer to this 
challenge. 

When I first started trying to improve 
factory operations, each foreman I 
worked with agreed in principle with 
what I was trying to do. But almost in- 
variably he ended by saying, “. . . But 
that doesn’t apply here — the work in 
this department is different.” When I 
had occasion to move from plant to 
plant, I met the same response—at first. 
But the basic principles of work are the 
same wherever work is done. Office 
work is but another form of work, and 
the same principles apply—only the de- 
tails of application differ. This is in no 
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General Manager 
Personal Products Corp. 


way disparaging to office groups. I 
only point out here that the scientific 
method applies to janitor as well as 
president, and to everyone in between. 

Equally important to the realization 
that scientific management applies to all 
work, is the understanding that it is a 
complete entity—like a diamond. Like 
a diamond, scientific management has 
many facets, each interesting and valu- 
able in itself. All of the facets combine 
to make a priceless jewel. Now, if a 
diamond is cut into several smaller dia- 
monds, all of the smaller diamonds are 
still very valuable, but not as valuable 
as when they were one complete dia- 
mond. In the same way, scientific man- 
agement is valuable when some of its 
facets are applied to work. It is most 
valuable when all of its facets are ap- 
plied. In other words, it must be applied 
to everything associated with the work, 
not just to a single, isolated part. 


Some Facets Are 
Already In Use 


We are seeing encouraging evidence 
that some of the facets are being recog- 
nized and applied, with good result. For 
example, there is an ever-increasing 
number of offices attractively decorated, 
using acoustical ceilings, with some 
35- to 50-and-more-foot candles of well- 
engineered lighting, even functional fur- 
niture. Fine, but what of the equipment? 
While factory equipment averages over 
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$10,000 per employee, it is doubtful that 
office equipment averages $1,000 per 
employee. Admittedly, much of the gain 
in factory efficiency has been the result 
of substantial capital investment. Sim- 
ilar gains can be made in office effi- 
ciency by substantial capital invest- 
ments. But capital investments of them- 
selves will not necessarily bring greater 
productivity. Unwise investments could 
even cause disastrous losses. Invest- 
ments can only be profitable when they 
are the end-result of effective equipment 
research, methods and procedure plan- 
ning, intelligent personnel planning, eco- 
nomic study—in short, proper coordina- 
tion of all the facets of scientific man- 
agement. 


Office Equipment Is 
Developing Rapidly 


Many of our office equipment manu- 
facturers have already accomplished 
much in this research and are proceed- 
ing at an increased tempo toward fur- 
ther invaluable developments. True, 
costs of this equipment at present are 
terrific, but further engineering will re- 
duce the costs into a workable range 
much faster than we will be prepared to 
apply these new machines. Given suf- 
ficient time, manufacturers perhaps will 
come into the various places of business 
and work out the installations. But we 
do not have that much time. We must 
reach out to the manufacturers, to make 
them acquainted with our needs, to help 
them “debug” the newly-developed ma- 
chines and actively cooperate in the ap- 
plication of these machines to our work. 
We must do this as a matter of self- 
preservation. In the words of a much 
quoted Society for Advancement of 
Management axiom, “. . . no war, no 
strike, no depression can so completely 
destroy an established business or its 
profits as new and better methods, equip- 
ment and materials in the hands of an 
enlightened competitor.” 

One does not need to be a prophet to 
state that office work is in the early stages 
of a technological revolution as far- 
reaching, unescapable, dramatic and ul- 
timately beneficial as were the results of 
the first industrial revolution. FElec- 
tronic equipment already developed and 
yet to be developed will completely 
change the complexion of all offices. 
While some of this equipment can be 
fully used only in larger offices, the pres- 
sure of its completion will force develop- 
ment of new, more efficient, non-elec- 
tronic, automatic and semi-automatic 
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equipment. This equipment will be -de- 
signed for a low price through use of 
cheaper materials, even if the materials 
must be developed, and with such effi- 
cient manufacturing that hardly any of- 
fice can afford to be without them. 

For example, a short time ago (Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26, 1954) there was a 
very successful scientific management 
conference at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City, to review the system of 
U. S. Steel Corporation has evolved for 
mechanizing clerical routines. The an- 
nouncement stated: “The system links 
typewriters, calculators and other office 
machines to automatic and electronic 
machines. Costly data-duplicating and 
copying are eliminated. 

“Companies with as few as 350 em- 
ployees may now use the five-channel 
punched tape to set up production lines 
for processing data. Recording and 
processing of repetitive information on 
output, sales and warehousing are faster, 
more accurate, cheaper. Flexibility is 
assured. Full profit may be taken from 
present electronic computers. Improve- 
ments may be added as soon as they ap- 
pear, without radical revision in meth- 
ods or swapping whole lines of present 
equipment.” 

Electronic equipment has been built 
on a production line basis for a few 
years now. Some models are made to 
sell for under $10,000, and occupy a 
space smaller than the ordinary office 
desk. But we must remember, as Harold 
F. Smiddy, vice-President of General 
Electric Company, put it in his recent 
paper in ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, (Jan. 
*54, p. 20) “The mechanical brain and 
similar machines can destroy human 
values or enable men to realize them as 
never before.” 


Facets of Scientific 
Management Interlock 


Now let’s take a look at an example 
of the interlocking nature of the various 
facets of scientific management. 

Much of our current office personnel 
problems of absenteeism, turnover, lack 
of interest and initiative, failure to at- 
tain reasonably expected consistency in 
quality and quantity of work, arise from 
the monotonous, tedious, uninteresting 
jobs we have created in our search for 
better office methods and procedures. 
Now is the time to plan our develop- 
ments to provide for recognized and 
proven human wants and needs. The 
need, for example, for an employee to 
feel that he is doing worth-while work, 
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that other people recognize he is doing 
worth-while work; the needs for oppor. 
tunities for self-expression, for recogni- 
tion and for advancement. The office 
workers of the future will be technicians, 
not clerks. It is high time we start train. 
ing qualified employees for this transi- 
tion. Students, our future office em.- 
ployees, must be oriented and trained 
in this direction. 

The future office technician must have 
a much deeper knowledge and under. 
standing of the use and application of 
many forms of mathematics. But then 
this need for more, and more, and yet 
more mathematics is not peculiar to the 
developing office technician. It applies 
to every worker with increasing degree 
with the passage of time, with the ma- 
turation of developments that are not yet 
even a gleam in the inventor’s eye. Men, 
even those just out of college, will find 
it necessary to brush up on their mathe- 
matics, some to the extent of post gradu- 
ate courses. This need will be felt by 
management men and factory workers, 
as well as technical and _ professional 
employees. 


Mathematical Data Is 
Of Prime Importance 


Many costly errors have been made 
because the people processing the data 
did not understand the mathematical 
principles they were applying. Many 
costly errors have been made because 
executives did not understand the mathe- 
matical theories of the data upon which 
they were basing their decisions. Now 
let us estimate our coverage. So far we 
have reviewed: 

1.The need for scientific 
ment in the office. 

2.The fact that scientific 
ment covers all work. 

3.The necessity for using all the 
facets that go to make up scientific 
management, not just certain facets. 

4. Some of the changes that scientific 
management will make in the of- 
fices. 

5. Some of the things we must do to 
prepare for, and to maximize the 
benefits from, these changes. 

These are fundamental points. But 
what of the philosophy and principles of 
scientific management, that enable it to 
apply to any problem at any time, in any 
place? We want the multiplier because 
we know that in this dynamic age any- 
thing that has been done is already ob- 
solete. 

What then is the basic objective of 
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scien! fic management? Some 50 years 
ago, frederick Winslow Taylor, the 
father of scientific management, stated 
that its basic objective is “to secure the 
maxinium prosperity for the employer, 
coupled with the maximum prosperity 
for each employee.” This statement was, 
of course, meant very broadly. Some of 
our modern management philosophers 
prefer to state that the objective is to 
supply a product or service. The danger 
here is to go off on the “which came 
first, the chicken or the egg?” tangent. 
Obviously, if a product or service is not 
rendered, there can be no prosperity for 
either employer or employee. On the 
other hand, if the product or service is 
rendered at a loss, the business itself will 
soon cease to exist. 


Four Basic Points of 
Management Philosophy 


Mr. Taylor stated that scientific man- 
agement, in its essence, consists of a cer- 
tain philosophy, which results in a com- 
bination of the four great underlying 
principles of management: 

1. The development of a true science. 

2. The scientific selection of men. 

3. The scientific education and devel- 
opment of men. 

4. The continuous, intimate, friendly 
cooperation between the manage- 
ment and the men. 

The first principle, “the development 
of a true science,” recognizes that there 
is one best method at any one time of 
performing any element of work, mental 
and physical, or in combination. The 
know-how of the men and the literature 
must be analyzed, the bad motions, or 
methods, or practices, eliminated, the 
good adopted. Then practical research 
must be planned and carried out to de- 
termine any additional facts necessary 
to complete the one best method for that 
element at that time. Management and 
men must then work together on each 
element of work to substitute this one 
best method for old rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods. This, of course, includes an analy- 
sis, for example, of what should be 
done, as well as how it should be done. 
Who, for example, uses the report, how 
is it used, who makes the report, etc.? 

Scientific management is not yet mak- 
ing the contributions to forward prog- 
ress it can make. We have not had 
enough philosophy, enough people who 
think in terms of principles rather than 
facts and procedures and applications. 
Professor Stevenson of Columbia Uni- 
versity states that “the scientific method, 


stemming from Descartes, so adequately 
described by Karl Pearson at the close 
of the nineteenth century, so usefully 
employed in the development of twen- 
tieth century science, is a valueless in- 
strument. It is atomistic in the sense 
that the whole can be explained by an 
understanding of the parts, whereas we 
must observe the behavior of the whole 
to predict the behavior of the parts.” 


Both Methods Are Needed; 
And More of Them, Too 


In my own opinion, both methods are 
needed, and much more of them. Grant- 
ed that management operates more ef- 
fectively today, does it actually operate 
more intelligently? True, we have 
learned to use detail, have invented in- 
genious methods to proliferate not only 
the detail but also the methods, with 
good result, even to an amazing degree; 
but look what happened to our adminis- 
trative overhead! 

Much good work along this line is be- 
ing done by our methods, systems and 
procedures engineers, and by plain John 
Doe. This work can be immeasurably 
expanded to secure wonderful results. 
The cost regarded by itself would, of 
course, be large. Compared to the re- 
sult, the cost would be amazingly small. 
In fact, the “work simplification pro- 
gram” method offers the quickest re- 
sults and, more important, continuing 
results. Probably the other require- 
ment of this principle, machine and 
equipment research will, for practical 
reasons, be carried out largely by the 
manufacturers in the future as it has in 
the past. We have already discussed the 
need for significant expansion of this 
research. Greater interest and coopera- 
tion with these manufacturers by the 
users of this equipment would encour- 
age, even force, this additional develop- 
ment work, as well as expedite it. 


Discussion of Taylor's 
Important Second Principle 


The second principle, “the scientific 
selection of men,” recognizes the differ- 
ences in men, the physical, mental, psy- 
chological, educational and _ environ- 
mental differences. Every man, regard- 
less of how good he is, cannot even do 
every job, let alone do every job well. 
However, every man, except those too 
sick or too lazy, can be first class on 
some job or jobs. Management’s obli- 
gation here is to place each employee in 


a job in which the employee can be first 
class. Our new techniques for determin- 
ing these physical, mental, psychological, 
educational and environmental differ- 
ences greatly help our efforts to guide 
the “square peg into the square hole and 
the round peg into the round hole,” as 
the saying goes. Here again we have 
only scratched the surface. Much more 
research is needed. Just as important, 
better application of this research to our 
daily problems must be developed. For 
example, the critical shortage of trained 
industrial psychologists continues to 
create a happy hunting ground for the 
money hungry opportunist. The money 
and effort directed by incompetents is 
worse than wasted; the disgraceful re- 
sults act as a drag on progress, even to 
the point of placing capable professional 
men on the defensive. The victims of 
these charlatans could usually have 
saved themselves by a little scientific 
management analysis of the panacea of- 
fered. When they lose faith they remind 
me of the safe blower who found a sign 
on a safe he was about to rob: “Don’t 
blow up this safe. The door is open, just 
turn the knob.” He did that and it re- 
leased a brick that fell and hit him on 
the head and set off an alarm. As the 
police took him away, he said: “That’s 
the sort of thing that made me lose faith 
in human nature.” 


ls There a Shortage of 
Real Management Talent? 


We continuously read and hear about 
the shortage of management talent. Is 
there a real shortage, or are we simply 
unable to recognize management talent? 
Certainly, in all honesty, we must admit 
that in far too many cases we cannot 
recognize, even over a period of time, 
what is not management talent! 

Charles W. Morton, in the August 
1952 Atlantic Monthly, stated in part, 
“Many organizations harbor, in varying 
quantities, executives who are known to 
be not quite bright. What has been writ- 
ten about executives has usually dealt 
with the hot shots.” He went on to state 
examples, of which the following is 
typical: 

“Vaguely—personnel man in a vast 
organization, Vaguely could never make 
up his mind about anything. Timid, se- 
clusive, he sought escape in a woozy 
mystici: 1 and became the client of an 
astrologer. The notion that his doings 
were directly related to the movements 
of heavenly bodies fired Vaguely with a 
new self-confidence in laying down the 
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astrologer’s dicta. Because the astrol- 
oger’s decisions were no worse than 
those of Vaguely’s colleagues, and be- 
cause Vaguely announced them with as- 
surance, this executive became celebrat- 
ed as a Man Of Action. The astrologer’s 
errors made no difference in this case. 
because Vaguely was working for a gov- 
ernment bureau in Washington.” 

Now I can agree with very much of 
Morton’s article, but | automatically re- 
bel against his statement that: “Prefer- 
ment of the bonehead in management is 
age old — and further, it doesn’t make 
any difference.” 


Improved Executive Decision 
Affects Whole Economy 


Just imagine, if you will, the tre- 
mendous impetus just a few percentile 
improvements in executive decision and 
action would give the whole economy. 
How better to accomplish this than 
through Taylor’s second and third prin- 
ciples: better selection and __ better 
training. 

The third principle, “the scientific 
education and development of men,” 
recognizes the self-evident fact that it is 
not enough to determine the one best 
method of doing a job and placing an 
employee on that job who has the po- 
tential to become first class on that job 
—the employee must be properly trained 
for that job. Even further, the employee 
must be developed to utilize his highest 
skills and potential. 

The fourth principle, “continuous, in- 
timate, friendly cooperation between 
the management and the employees,” is 
best explained by Mr. Taylor’s own 
statement: “In its essence, scientific 
management involves a complete mental 
revolution on the part of the workmen 
engaged in any particular establishment 
or industry; a complete mental revolu- 
tion of these men toward their work, 
toward their fellow men, and toward 
their employers. And it involves an 
equally complete mental revolution on 
the part of those on the management 
side, the foremen, the superintendents, 
the owners of the business, the board of 
directors; a complete mental revolution 
on their part as to their duties toward 
their fellow workers in the management, 
toward their workmen and toward all of 
their daily problems. Without this com- 
plete mental revolution on both sides, 
scientific management does not exist. 

Now as we examine this statement, we 
could quickly conclude that this is 
merely a restatement of the golden rule 
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as applied to the business area, and so 
we have traced it back to one of the most 
fundamental facts of all. 

Granted that it is not given us to 
achieve Utopia in this life. But is not 
achieving even a part of this, better than 
achieving all of something else that is 
attainable? Actually, the alternative is 
some form of Nazism or Communism 
in our businesses. (Of course, we must 
be realistic enough not to set up frustra- 
tions and thereby defeat ourselves.) At 
this point in our thinking, it is well to 
remember how Chester Barnard put it. 
“that the most persuasive characteristic 
of authority is the extent to which it is 
violated. This is due to an excessive 
managerial reliance upon positional au- 
thority and an insufficient use of the au- 
thority of leadership. The subordinate. 
in some measure at least, retains the pre- 
rogative of ‘hamstringing’ or disre- 
garding the order issued by his superior. 
Thus, authority resides in the subordi- 
nate as it does in the superior.” 

The scientific approach causes an un- 
warranted tendency in some men to deal 
in absolutes. The biggest factor in scien- 
tific management, and certainly the one 
about which we know the least, is man. 
This we do know: there are no abso- 
lutes about man! The mark of scientific 
management is continuous open-mind- 
edness, inquiry and cooperation. Scien- 
tific management is a philosophy, not a 
bundle of tools and techniques. Uni- 
formity of organization and consistency 
of approach, for example, are not ends 
in themselves but means to the end and 
to be so used by helping harmonious co- 
operation of people and the release of 
initiative and ideas. 

The Society of Advancement of Man- 
agement just completed a very success- 
ful conference on “operations research.” 
This approach offers tremendous prom- 
ise because it could free up executive 
time while assisting executives to 
achieve greater validity in their actions. 
Certainly executives must plan their 
time to meet the requirements of Taylor’s 
fourth great principle. Fortune maga- 
zine, particularly in its January issue, 
pointed out the overload that manage- 
ment already carries. The increasing 
rate of physical failures among manage- 
ment men is a great warning flag. 

Could it even be that scientific man- 
agement principles are saying to us 
across the span of years since Taylor 
first enunciated his crystal-clear, simple 
concepts: Let’s take full advantage of all 
these wonderful advances in the art and 
science of management, by the judicious 
exercise of common sense! END 
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George Washington 
Writes to a Friend About 
The Need for Efficiency 
In Office Routine, in 1785 


“...In my last, by the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, I gave you 
reason to believe that when I 
was more at leizure, you 
should receive a long letter 
from me; however agreeable 
this might be to my wishes, 
the period, it is to be feared, 
will never arrive. I can with 
truth assure you, that at no 
period of the war have I been 
obliged to write half as much 
as I now do, from necessity. 
I have been enquiring for 
sometime past, for a person 
in the character of Secre- 
tary or clerk to live with me: 
but hitherto unsuccessfully. 
What with letters (often of 
an unmeaning nature) from 
foreigners. Enquiries after 
Dick, Tom, and Harry who 
may have been in some part, 
or at sometime, in the Con- 
tinental service. 
certificates of 


Letters. or 
for 
those who want to go out of 
their own State. Introduc- 
tions; applications for copies 
of Papaer; references of a 
thousand old matters with 
which I ought not to be 
troubled, more than the Great 
Mogul, but which must re- 
ceive dan 


service 


answer of some 
kind, deprive me of my usual 
exercise; and without relief, 
may be injurious to me as I 
already begin to feel the 
weight, and oppression of it 
in my head, and am assured 
by the faculty, if I do not 
change my course, I shall cer- 
tainly sink under it.” 


George Washington writing 
to D. Humphreys, from “Ad- 
ministration,” by Albert Le- 
pawsky, Knopf, New York. 
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What Good Are 
Role-Playing Techniques? 


Every management man knows that an intellectual approach to any 
problem can achieve a theoretical result. But a man’s emotions must 
be involved before he will respond to a program of personal improve- 
ment. Here is a description of one way an executive development plan 
was handled by a large insurance company. The program could be 
adapted by any type of company of any size. 


NE phase of the executive develop- 
QO ment program in Prudential’s 
Western Home Office is the evaluation 
of executive performance followed by 
counseling on the results of this evalua- 
tion, 

Ratings are summarized by means of 
rating profiles, The executive doing the 
counseling has such a profile on each of 
his subordinates. It presently covers ten 
major areas of performance which came 
out of a factor analysis. 

Of course, for evaluation to be effec- 
tive, it much be followed by counseling 
and guidance. Anyone developing a pro- 
gram of performance counseling in an 
industry finds himself faced with the 
problems of motivating persons to coun- 
sel and of helping those who counsel 
brush-up on their counseling skills, Per- 
sonnel Research found itself faced with 
these tasks. 

Our first step was to provide the ex- 
ecutives with reprints of an article by 
Earl G. Planty and Carlos E. Efferson 
entitled, “Counseling Executives after 
Merit Rating or Evaluation.” 

While it is an excellent article, it made 
an appeal only to the intellectual level. 


The result was that motivation was not 
changed, and consequently no counseling 
took place. 

We needed a motivating device, some- 
thing with a “kick.” Role-playing looked 
like the answer. It helps people get their 
feet wet and at the same time teaches at 
the emotional level. 

In situation there 
drawbacks to the technique. Some of our 
executives had tried it out under other 
circumstances and had not been im- 
pressed, We were not sure how the men 
would react to “play acting.” Further- 
more, none of us in Research felt quali- 
fied to lead role playing sessions. 

To overcome our own lack of experi- 
ence we spent a week in rehearsal. This 
convinced us that role-playing could be 
a powerful teaching device, and we 
found that the “play acting” involved 
wasn’t too bad. 

Having reassured ourselves, we made 
the plunge. The first session was held 
with the top four executives of our office. 
Six members of the Research Depart- 
ment were also present, making a total 
group of ten people. 

Personnel Research was responsible 


our were some 





by Bryan Wilkinson 
Research Psychologist, 
and J. H. Myers 
Research Specialist 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


for developing the program, The Train- 
ing Group of our company is now ad- 
ministering it, 

A description of the first session 
might serve to illustrate how a typical 
session operates. 

A brief description of the history of 
role playing was given. It was next 
pointed out that role playing can serve 
to brush up counseling techniques and 
also to try out different approaches to a 
difficult problem. 

The rating profile of an hypothetical 
then outlined, and the 
relationships between him and his coun- 
selor were set forth, One half the audi- 
ence were asked to put themselves in the 
counselor’s shoes, They were to observe 
him closely to determine what he was 
trying to accomplish, what they would 
do differently, and what he did right and 
what wrong. The other half of the 
audience were asked to identify with the 
counselee. They were to try to get his 
feelings and reactions, 

Members of the Research Department 
played both counselee and counselor. 
They had rehearsed the scene before- 
hand and knew that the counselor was to 
make some rather obvious mistakes, 

After the interview had progressed for 
about five minutes, it was cut. The coun- 
selor was then asked to outline what he 
was trying to accomplish. The session 
leader noted this on a blackboard. The 
counselee was asked how he felt and 
this was also noted. The audience was 
then asked for good points. Poor points 
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counselee was 





about the interview were next requested. 
The final step in the discussion was to 
evolve some general principles from all 
of the material. 

Another interview was then started. 
Two members of the Research Depart- 
ment took the roles, This time, however, 
“hidden briefings” were used. The coun- 
selee left the room while the counselor 
was briefed on how the counselee ap- 
peared to him, The counselor then left 
and the counselee was brought in and 
briefed about the role he would play. 
Here we slipped in a “kicker”—a moti- 
vation not known to the counselor. 
Actually, this scene too had been re- 
hearsed, but the executives did not 
know it. 

The scene was then played, but in the 
discussion following we first asked the 
audience to tell what the counselor was 
trying to accomplish and how the coun- 
selee felt. Doing it this way gets quick 
audience participation, but it can be 
rough on the counselor. It is not to be 
advised if the counselor is uninitiated or 
sensitive. The rest of the discussion fol- 
lowed as before. 

We asked two of the executives to take 
the roles for the next interview. This 
runs counter to the usual advice because 
we placed a trainee inthe “unsafe” role 
for his first try, | would recommend the 
procedure we used for situations such as 
ours because it is more realistic to have 
executives counseling executives. The 
man you select for counselor should be 
someone you feel will do a good job or 
someone who has enough self-assurance 
so that he will not be too upset by criti- 
cism he will receive. 

“Hidden briefings” were used in this 
and all subsequent interviews, In the dis- 
cussion following, the counselor and 
counselee were asked to express them- 
selves before the audience jumped in. 

A record was kept of the principles 
evolved after each role playing situation. 
At the conclusion of the series of ses- 
sions, these principles were organized 
and distributed to the executives in- 
volved. 


Sixteen Questions, Answers 
On Role-Playing Programs 


1. Does it work? It did motivate 
counseling. Several months elapsed be- 
tween the rating and the role playing 
sessions. During that time no perform- 
ance counseling was done. Shortly after 
the sessions counseling did begin and all 
of our executive staff have now been 
counseled, As far as its effect on tech- 
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niques is concerned, executives felt that 
it did not point up new ideas so much 
as it helped them solidify their own 
ideas. It also pointed out possible pit- 
falls which could be avoided. They did 
feel that they would have discovered 
these pitfalls after a couple of inter- 
views, but they thought it was best not 
to have to do it that way. 

2. Why use role-playing? It is a tech- 
nique which appears to work, It also 
provides an emotional learning experi- 
ence. If a man’s pet approach doesn’t 
work, he finds it out emotionally as well 
as intellectually, and he wants to try a 
different approach. Principles evolved 
are the participants’ principles. For ex- 
ample, they know why it is important to 
listen to the counselee since a role- 
playing interview was unsuccessful be- 
cause the counselor failed to listen. This 
is the sort of stuff you can’t get from 
books, 

3. Where do you get your problems 
for the sessions? Initially we make up a 
few problems keeping them as realistic 
as possible. We found that as the session 
progressed, the executives would suggest 
their own. In all sessions after the initial 
one we try to use the problems suggested 
by the executives. 

4. How long does a role playing inter- 
view last? Usually it runs from five to 
ten minutes before we cut it. It may run 
longer if things are proceeding well. 
Only on occasion is a role playing inter- 
view completed. The discussion after- 
wards may last as long as 45 minutes. 

5. How many sessions do you have? 
As many as the executives want. A high- 
ly successful session almost invariably 
brings requests for another, 

6. In the discussion following the role 
play do you try to get them to arrive at 
pre-determined principles? No. In fact, 
when we suggested principles before the 
executives were ready for them, the prin- 
ciples were rejected. 

7. Do you screen the principles which 
are evolved? No. The principles screen 
themselves. An unsound principle will 
not work in a later situation and will be 
taken off the list. For example, one prin- 
ciple we evolved was “Show him the 
rating form,” the idea being that we 
should be honest and open handed with 
the person being counseled. We should 
let him know right where he stands, This 
blew-up in our faces about three role 
playing situations after it was evolved. 

8. How do you sell such a program? 
There is no universal solution to the 
problem of selling the program, Some 
possible rules might be: (1) There must 
be a need, (2) Start with the top, 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
(3) Get active involvement early, (4) 
Keep it realistic. 

However, a good role playing session 
will sell itself, a poor one will kill itself. 

9. When do you cut a situation? Yoy 
cut when the interview appears to be 
bogging down: If no new points are 
being raised, if the interview has 
wandered from the main consideration 
and has become centered about a specific 
detail, if it degenerates to a “yes you 
did,” “no I didn’t” sort of thing, or if 
the counselor needs to be rescued from 
a tough situation. You can get your cues 
as to when to cut from the audience as 
well as from the actors. ‘ 

10. Do “touchy” situations come up 
and if so how are they handled? Cutting 
the scene or humor might relieve the 
situation. However, we have not run into 
a situation which was really “touchy,” 
and we suspect that such 
would occur too infrequently to worry 
about, 
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situations 


11. Have any of the participants ex. 
perienced a loss of authority, say, due to 
poor handling of a situation? The ex- 
ecutives agree that they did not feel any 
such loss of authority, They did say, } 
however, that they felt much more com- 
fortable in the actual counseling situa- 


tion than they did in the role playing 
situations, The “trial by fire” of role 
playing may have helped make them feel 
more relaxed in the actual interview. 

12. Do you ask for volunteers? Some- 
times yes, but ordinarily no. By select- } 
ing the participants we can insure total 
participation, If a man appears to be 
bored, we make sure that he is the next 
counselor, and we may give him a par- 
ticularly difficult problem to handle. 

13. Do the executives use role playing 
among themselves to practice? We sug: 
gested that this be done. Those doing the 
counseling have not felt the need for 
such practice, and so none of them have 
held “dry runs.” 

14. Are periodic review sessions neces- 
sary? They might be helpful. In our } 
company, if the man feels the need for 
review, he drops in on one of the cur- 
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rent sessions. 

15. How many do you have in a 
group? Our groups usually consist of 
four new trainees and from five to seven | 
familiar with the procedure. 

16, What makes a successful session? 
We feel that the man who conducts the 
session can make or break it, He must 
know when to cut the interview, where 
to direct questions, who to have play the 
roles, how to summarize the remarks on 
the black board, and above all how to 
maintain the tempo. END } 
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Must Management Change To 


Prepare For Automation? 


There is no longer any question: the automatic factory is coming, will 
be an imposing factor in future management planning. How must man- 
agement change? How has automation influenced today’s management 
thinking, planning, actual operation? This author's firm is intimately 
concerned with the problems of the automatic factory, as should be every 
American business, large or small. Here is some recent thinking on this 
important subject, with a shrewd professional evaluation of manage- 


ment’s place in the future. 


ANY changes must occur in man- 
agement’s approach to its prob- 
lems if the automatic factory is 

to succeed. Management must acquire 
new techniques and attitudes to supple- 
ment existing experience and judgment. 
The automatic factory does not creep up 
on management. Management must 
change first. 

What the specific answer is in any par- 
ticular business no one can say. There 
are as many answers as there are indus- 
tries and industrial techniques. 

However, there are a number of gen- 
eral aspects to this problem that any 
business must solve as it begins to go 
automatic. 

Any degree of automation, no matter 
how limited, requires a certain pre- 
planned underpinning of carefully 
thought-through procedures, if it is to 
be successful. Management must take 
on a new creative role, if the automatic 
factory is to be evolved, and subject it- 
self to additional discipline after the au- 
tomatic factory is created. 


There are differences at various stages 
as the automatic factory develops from 
the first conveyorized material handling 
into the ultimate automatic factory. 

The elements of the techniques that 
must be used by management are here 
today and in use. What does not exist 
extensively is the organization and ma- 
nipulation of these techniques as a uni- 
fied body of knowledge purposefully em- 
ployed for the design, operation and con- 
trol of the factory. Strangely enough, 
the attitude of mind that leads to this 
development of a unified philosophy for 
the whole of a business is necessary at 
all stages in the evolution of the auto- 
matic factory from the day it starts to 
change from a batch by batch, bit by 
bit, or job by job shop. This attitude 
must come first. 

This attitude on the part of manage- 
ment is very similar to that of the de- 
signing engineer who sits down to de- 
sign a machine. I believe you will agree 
that in beginning a design project the 
engineer discerns first. 
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1. What the machine must accomplish. 
. What environmental factors may 
affect its design. 

3. What economic factors may affect 
its design. 

4, What means are feasible for doing 
the job and then which is the most 
satisfactory one. 

There follows then certain creative 

acts including: 

1. The development of a mathematical, 
rigorous design in detail. 

2. The selection and development of 
mathematical, rigorous control in 
detail. 

3. The writing of operating manuals 
and instruction books capable of 
being understood by an intelligent 
operator. 


ho 


The designing engineer may work on 
different phases of the design at differ- 
ent times. He may call upon various 
specialists at different times to perform 
certain functions but at no time does he 
lose sight of the whole—the ultimate 
machine and its function. All efforts, 
no matter how diverse or how interest- 
ing in themselves, are merely viewed as 
means in accomplishing the overall 
purpose. 

The attitude of management must also 
be similar to the discipline of the manu- 
facturing executive who utilizes the 
machine. This individual discerns 
among other things: 

1. What the machine is capable of do- 

ing so that he may use it in accord- 
ance with its purpose. 
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2. At what rate the machine may be 
operated so that he may schedule 
work to it in such a manner as to 
obtain maximum utilization and 
optimum flow. 

However. in so doing he also expects 
that the machine will respond to certain 
overall controls and that each portion of 
the mechanism will respond rigorously 
to a turn of the dial or the movement of 
a lever on the control panel. 

In other words, before any degree of 
automation is possible, management 
must 

1. Become creative in the sense that it 
explores and then defines a situa- 
tion and designs an operation as a 
whole to provide for that situation. 

2. Be aggressive in the sense that it 
forecasts decision-making _ situa- 
tions and builds in during the de- 
sign phases of the operation the 
possibility for optimum perform- 
ance when these situations arise and 
adequate controls to govern the 
operation rigorously as situations 
arise. 

3. Learn to direct by the authority of 
superior knowledge of the opera- 
tion as whole and not by the pre- 
rogative of status — machines do 
not recognize status, they do re- 
spond to understanding of their 
function. 

4. Understand when redesign in whole 
or in part is essential to meet an 
unforeseen situation and not un- 
knowingly impose that condition 
upon the existing operation. 

It is not possible to discuss in its en- 
tirety the design of an automatic factory 
and the relation of management to all 
phases of its development and thereby 
to enlarge upon a description of this at- 
titude. However, it is possible to cite a 
few specific examples of the kinds of 
things that must be encountered and 
solved: 


Going From ‘‘Batch'’ Concept 
To Continuous Flow 


There is first the problem of going 
from the batch concept of manufactur- 
ing to continuous flow. Here one is 
usually confronted with the problem of 
too many products, or too many models, 
or too small orders. 

A management of the type we are dis- 
cussing has a variety of creative ap- 
proaches to this problem as they pro- 
ceed with the design of an operation. A 
few of these are the following: 

Redesign of the product or products 
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is one method of providing continuous 
flow. This approach has been discussed 
quite learnedly in the trade and tech- 
nical journals and need not be enlarged 
upon here except as it indicates the close 
interrelationship that must exist among 
engineering, manufacturing, marketing, 
and management. The redesigned prod- 
uct may not represent the engineering 
ideal but it should represent the optimum 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
both engineering and manufacturing. It 
may also not represent the ideal from 
the standpoint of the single isolated cus- 
tomer although it should represent the 
functional ideal for the average custom- 
er as well as engineering and manufac- 
turing. This is unquestionably one of 
the most difficult, time-consuming and 
risky approaches to the problem. 


Can a Business Be 
Too Diversified? 


All too frequently a business appears 
to be too diversified when examined on 
a day-by-day basis. In a given day, the 
operation may receive one hundred or- 
ders for the same model and, if the 
plant is designed around an order-by- 
order approach, its management is im- 
mediately entangled in a jungle of 
colossal trifles. However, when this busi- 
ness is examined in terms of a reason- 
able unit of time, a great deal of this 
diversity disappears. It frequently oc- 
curs that, when the orders are examined 
on the basis of an entire year or several 
years, perhaps as few as ten models out 
of thousands listed represent a substan- 
tial portion of the total volume even 
through individual orders day by day 
or only by ones and twos. Further ex- 
amination quite frequently indicates 
that this same pattern exists on a week 
by week and month by month basis. 

If such is the case, a variety of op- 
portunities are open to the forward- 
thinking, planning type of management. 
Among these are included: 

1. The possibility of going automatic 
on the popular, regularly recurring 
items, while retaining a job shop 
for the others. 

2. The possibility of developing a pro- 
gram of organized attrition of the 
less popular items that usually rep- 
resent a relatively small percentage 
of the business. 

3. The possibility, along with attri- 
tion, of partial redesign to include 
in the remaining models desirable 
features of those planned for elimi- 
nation. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


All too frequently in the multi-model 
line what is required is no more alarm. 
ing than a redesign of the engineering 
documentation. Most multi-model or 
multi-product lines are quite mature. By 
this I mean that extensive engineering 
work has been done on them over the 
years, and the basic engineering tech- 
niques are well understood. The appli- 
cations are also usually well documented 
and broadly known. Industry and trade 
standards have evolved, and there are 
developed what are often called lines of 
designs rather than individual designs, 
Despite this fact, in many cases the engi- 
neering is documented on a model by 
model basis, as though each model was 
the first, last and only one of its type 
ever to be built. As a consequence, 
the manufacturing man is never able to 
grasp the overall engineering philosophy 
and incorporate it into the operation 
of the plant. 

When the engineering is examined on 
an overall basis by lines of product 
rather than by the individual order, it is 
frequently disclosed that there is a great 
commonness in parts across many model 
numbers and that continuous flow of 
parts is feasible. It is also frequently 
discerned that the assembly operations 
are similar and not beyond the scope of 
some automation. 

Contrariwise; it is also unusual to dis- 
cover that many simple detail changes 
can be made in the engineering designs 
to arrive at the line of designs concept. 

These are illustrations of the kind of 
exploration and _ thoughtful planning 
from the results, that management must 
do as it starts down the road to automa- 
tion. 


Management Often Takes 
Action Before the Fact 


Another phase of the management at- 
titude previously mentioned is taking 
action before the fact. Having deter- 
mined that some simple order does ex- 
ist in the apparent diversity of input to 
the operation, perhaps by one of the 
means just previously described, man- 
agement is then usually in a position to 
make certain optimizing calculations 
with respect to the business and from 
them to derive certain logical rules and 
controls which begin to tie the business 
into a mathematically rigorous unity 
not unlike that expected in the design of 
the individual production machine. 

This is the province of’ Operations 
Research. Again only a few simple illus- 
trations can be cited. Management in 
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its ne» attitude must expect that this 
kinds »{ things can be done and take 
steps do them. As illustrations con- 
sider | 1c following: 

If i: is disclosed that the operation 
uses a limited number of families of 
parts some orderly manner to make 
a varity of models, the existence of 
these families, while not changing the 


nature of the problem from the order by 
order type of operation, greatly reduces 
the number of details that must be con- 
sidered. since only one set of details need 
be considered per family. This again 
makes it possible to comprehend the 
basic logistics of the factory. 


The Problem of 
Inventory Size 


Take the problem of inventory size. 
Since the number of individual items 
that must be examined has been logical- 
ly organized by families of parts rather 
than parts for individual models, or in- 
dividual orders, it may be reduced in 
size to the point where it is possible to 
again examine the operational aspects 
of inventory size for a given situation of 
output mathematically. Stated in_ its 
simplest form, the cost of carrying in- 
ventory can be equated against the cost 
of set-up and take-down of machines or 
against the economies of larger volume 
purchases, handling costs, and trans- 
portation. 

The resultant solution can then be 
specifically stated for each family and 
possibly set up as visual controls on the 
stock bins. Replacement cycles can also 
be devised around these solutions and 
specifically stated for given levels of 
business. 

Obviously, in forecasting situations 
of this type, various levels of business 
should also be examined and inventory 
determination made and stated in the 
book of instructions or operating tables 
so that. when subsequently management 
determines that the level of business is a 
certain amount, the decisions concern- 
ing the corresponding levels for details 
are already pretty well pinned down and 
documented for lower levels of man- 
agement and supervision. 

In this simple example there have 
been used three common Operational 
Research tools of which you have no 
doubt heard: 

1. The conceptual model or equation 
of the factors relating to inventory 
size. 

2.The application of the minimax 
principle or solving the equation 


for the optimum situation. 

3. The establishment of data for a 
series of predetermined or 
casted states of the business. 

Something else has also been done. 

There has been designed with reason- 


fore- 


able rigor the mechanisms within a por- 
tion of the operation. It is true this has 
not been done with linkages, cam, gears, 
or electric circuits. Instead there are 
employed the use of tables, instruction, 
etc. Nevertheless, there has been per- 
formed the same kind of thinking and 
doing that the designing engineer does 
within the production tool. 

Another type of problem that requires 
solution as a part of the design of the 
operation is the determination of the 
total load that can be carried for various 
combinations of product mix. Here 
again Management is setting down the 
rules or instructions by which the opera- 
tion is governed, by examining situa- 
tions before the fact and forming ma- 
ture judgments about them for the lower 
levels of operating management. Again, 
the techniques of mathematics are used 
in forming and expressing the judg- 
ments as the language of numbers bring 
with it a precision of definition and 
rigor not found in the language of words. 


What Does Operations 
Research Do For Operation? 


The techniques of Operations Re- 
search in a more general sense bring to 
the design of the operation the idea of 
a model or series of models of the con- 
cepts of the operation that may be tested 
for their agreement with the facts of life 
as they are understood. These models. 
mathematical in construction, equate 
the independent variables and constants 
of the situation against the dependent 
variable in a manner presumed to de- 
scribe the situation. Either or both the 
independent variables and the constants 
may then be varied in the manner that 
judgment, experience, or observed data 
indicates and the effect or effects upon 
the dependent variable, whatever it may 
be, noted. The validity of the relation- 
ship of independent variables to de- 
pendent is thereby tested and a model of 
the real situation obtained which gives 
a close approximation of the situation 
that actually exists. These relationships 
then provide the basis for the rules by 
which the operation is run in more 
rigorous fashion. 

A simple example that has been cited 
by the Operations Research people of 


New England—Arthur D. Little Co. of 


Cambridge—in their advertising. is 
R,=A.vS, + AiS; + Avs, + 
A353 + —— —A,_S.. 
which describes the relation between re- 
turned merchandise and sales by the 

week where 
R,—Returns of 
given week, an independent vari- 
able 





merchandise in a 


S,—Sales in the given week, an inde- 
pendent variable 
S,.S.————_—Sales in first, second, 
weeks, 
other independent vari- 


ables 


etc. previous 


A,.Ay —Constants to be solved 
for, 
may 
zero. 


which 
out to be 


some of 
turn 


In complex situations, if this job is 
done thoroughly, there may be involved 
hundreds of testing calculations and it is 
for this purpose that the integrated high- 
speed general purpose computing ma- 
chines become a useful tool for speedy 
solutions: where questions of choice of 
variables, interrelation of variables, and 
intensity of the effect of variables, may 
be factors. 

Somewhere in the course of designing 
the automatic or semi-automatic opera- 
tion, there must be brought together the 
best of judgment. experience ability to 
achieve a knowledge and understanding 
of the whole of the operation. It is at 
this conceptual model building stage 
that this should be done. Exercise of 
judgment cannot be dissipated and 
thinned down through the whole organ- 
ization where facts may not be fully 
known, in the hope that somehow when 
situations in- 


arise. someone will be 


genious enough to stumble through. 


Ability To See and Think 
Broadly Is Necessary 
What is required is the ability to sur- 


vey the whole and think the problems 
through in the bulk so that ground rules 


and a framework is established on 
which lower levels of management can 
subsequently make detailed decisions 
consistent with the structure and the 


rules governing the whole operation. 
A third part of this attitude is the pre- 
establishment of controls. In its essence 
this consists of : 
1. Knowing what things in the chain 
of events are vital or controlling. 
2. What control data from each of 
these areas means and how it should 
be interpreted. 
3. Where the data should flow. Should 
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it go to the foreman, to the super- 
intendent, to the manager’s office. 

4. If the feedback of control data is 
a secondary loop inside the struc- 
ture, say from the production line 
to the foreman or superintendent, 
what rules based upon _precon- 
ceived models should be given this 
supervisor so that he does not go 
off on a tangent inconsistent with 
the remainder of the operation. 
People seem to understand in an 
increasing degree the nature of 
feedback in the wired circuit but 
the similar nature of feedback in 
the unwired circuit of human rela- 
tions within the business structure 
does not seem to register equally 
well. It is nevertheless there and 
subject to pretty much the same 
broad rules. 


What Is the Actual Key 
To Good Communications? 


I believe it desirable to inject a seem- 
ingly extraneous point here. Much is 
written these days about communica- 
tions in the Industrial Operation. It is 
my impression that few writers have hit 
on the key to good- communications. 
This key is transmitting either the why 
of a situation to the right levels of or- 
ganization, or putting the how at the 
proper place so that, when brief com- 
mands come, they may be properly ex- 
ecuted. 

The best statement I have yet seen on 
communications is also the shortest. It 
was given by Mr. R. H. Sullivan, of the 
Ford Motor Company, in answer to a 
question at an A.M.A. Panel Discussion. 
Said Mr. Sullivan in part: 

“The multiplicity of problems with 
which the foreman has to contend 
nowadays had made it necessary that 
he have a better understanding of the 
reasoning behind these problems.” 
A major portion of the design of con- 

trols by management concerns itself 
with reasoning out first the logical ac- 
tions that must be taken under a pre- 
conceived condition. The designer of an 
electrical or mechanical feedback sys- 
tem does that—Management in its new 
role must do the same. 

Stating these things in more familiar 
terms, some of the more significant 
changes that will occur in management 
attitudes are the following: 

1. Management will tend to lead, to 
instruct, to educate more from 
clearly stated reasoning, in order 
that the entire organization will op- 


perate in synchronism. 

2. Management will plan more than is 
now the case, in order to accom- 
‘plish this objective. 

a. Management will spend more 
time objectively collecting and 
analyzing data rather than plac- 
ing reliance on past experience 
and custom alone. 

b. Management will also devote 
more time to discerning and 
analyzing situations before the 
fact rather than after, so that de- 
cisions can be made quickly and 
accurately, possibly even be built 
in. There will be less time for 
committee meetings to decide 
what to do about pressing prob- 
lems when such problems may 
shut down the shop. 

3. Management will state things quan- 
titatively since the shop will be- 
come less and less a collection of 
isolated production tools and more 
and more an accurately coordi- 
nated whole. Relations will be 
stated in the precise language of 
mathematics, be it arithmetic or the 
mathematics of probability, rather 
than in the more easily misinter- 
preted language of words. 

4. Management will devote more time 
to finding out what the meaningful 
control points are in its operations 
and the quantitative relations that 
exist among them—again so that 
communications can be acted upon 
more quickly and intelligently. 


Management Must Rely More 
On Its Specialists 


5. Management will learn to place 
greater reliance on a group of spe- 
cialists who will bring to manage- 
ment problems special skills needed 
because: 

a. Data from critical control points 
will be required more quickly. 
b. Data from various points must 
be correlated and interpreted in 
a meaningful manner from pre- 
conceived standards, derived 
from the concepts of statistical 
mathematics and knowledge of 
sensing mechanisms, as well as 
the technology of the process. 
Much of the routine sensing, test- 
ing, and calculating will ulti- 
mately be set up automatically. 
This applies not only to the rela- 
tions in the factory itself but in 
the marketing and distribution 

areas as well. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


6. Management will learn to analyze 
and state its problems in terms 





these specialists can understand, 
. Management will spend more time 


~ 


integrating and directing the actiyj- 
ties of these specialists toward the 
desired objectives of the operation, 


~ 


Management will spend more time 
educating its junior executive en- } 
gineers, financial people, market. 
ing people, manufacturing people, 
to understand each others functions 


~~ 


and problems. Little empires can 
no longer exist since 
a. Designs must match the pre. 
established pattern of the auto. 
matic factory. 
. Sales input must be matched to 
the capabilities of this factory. 
c. Manufacturing objectives must 
be kept within the overall finan. 
cial concepts of the operation. 
. Financial accounting must be 
geared to assist other functions 
quickly and not be devoted pre- 
dominently to the ultimate end 
of a tax report and profit and 
loss statement. 
e. Each function must be able to 
bring its immediate support to 
others in the solution of specific 
problems when they arise with 
full knowledge of other functions 
and their relation to the whole. 
f. All functions must become co- 
ordinated elements of the whole } 
in which market analysis, prod- 
uct planning and design, produc- 
tion planning, purchasing, and 
distribution are just as important 
a part as the automatic factory 
itself. Unless input and output to 
that factory are coordinated, it 
will not work. 


— 


( 








The Final, Most Important 
Point For Management 


9.Perhaps most important of all, 
Management will think of wholes, 
the whole of the operation, the little 
universe it runs, in which it will be 
continually attempting to pin down 
relationships on a firm analytical 
basis rather than on the basis of 
some kind of indefinite feel it thinks 
or hopes it has for the situation. ! 
Management expects this sort of thing } 
now of our engineers when they design 
a machine. Management expects them 
of our operating people when they use | 
a machine. When management makes its / 
factory one big integrated machine, it } 
must also expect them of itself. | END 
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CIPM Reports .. . 





A New Advance in International 
Management Communications 


A new invention has now invaded the 
activities and imagination of certain 
scientists and engineers. It is not only 
something which is being talked about 
among professional circles, but it is also 
something to talk with. It is called Jnter- 
lingua, an international language de- 
vised during the past twenty-five years 
by an international group of engineers, 
technical men and linguistic experts. 

Interlingua has been designed pri- 
marily to simplify the international ex- 
change of ideas and developments in the 
fields of science and engineering. It is 
essentially a language to be written and 
read, rather than spoken. The syntax 
and vocabulary of Interlingua are the 
results of a union of English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portugese, and a little 
German, with the idiosyncrasies and 
difficulties of each left out. 


Language Is Now In Use 


A number of publications in the new 
language have appeared curing the past 
year. They include a monthly journal 
entitled Spectroscopia Molecular, pub- 
lished at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology by Dr. Forrest F. Cleveland, and 
a monthly Interlingua edition of Science 
News Letter which is published by 
Science Service under the direction of 
Dr. Alexander Gode, formerly director 
of research of the International Aux- 
iliary Language Association. 

The connection with management? 
Interlingua, if it were expanded to in- 
clude a standard business vocabulary, 
could be very useful in expediting the 
international exchange of scientific man- 
agement ideas and methods. 

For the manager who seeks uniformity 
in commercial specifications and who 
expects a mutually rational understand- 
ing and behavior between himself and 
his foreign counterparts, Interlingua 
can be a very useful tool. Also for all 


The CouNciL FoR INTERNATIONAL PRo- 
GRESS IN MANAGEMENT, formerly the 
National Management Council, is a 
non-profit, non-political organization 
devoted to the promotion of the prac- 
tice of scientific management on the 
international level. SAM is a co- 
founder and charter member of CIPM. 


public and private concerns which par- 
ticipate in the international dissemina- 
tion of advanced management knowl- 
edge, Interlingua could be a great help. 
It would minimize the overlapping of 
research studies in the management field, 
and would allow management to keep 
very much abreast of research work be- 
ing done outside their respective coun- 
tries. 

Management men, like scientists, en- 
gineers, and other professional men, are 
particularly suited to employ an inter- 
national language, for the objectives 
and procedures of management every- 
where in the world are of similar char- 
acter. International business relations, 
unlike the power political relations 
among nations, have no place for diplo- 
matic gobbledygook or shaded mean- 
ings. There is only room for reciprocal 
understanding of explicit, straightfor- 
ward facts. A universally-employed lan- 
guage in 
munication would be an easy and prac- 
tical insurance against business loss 
incurred through verbal misunderstand- 
ing. There would be no ambiguity in the 
international exchange of information 
on such management fundamentals as 


international business com- 


prices, wages, market conditions, invest- 
ments, taxation problems, and organiza- 
tion structure. There would also be less 
misunderstanding among different na- 
tional groups who are participating in 
the exchange of professional manage- 
ment knowledge. Standardization of 
management terminology in the English 
language has already made encouraging 
headway in this country. Interlingua 
would extend such standardization to 
the world. 


Not a Business Panacea 


It should be emphasized here that In- 
terlingua is not a panacea for the prob- 
lems of international business relations. 
But neither is it a gadget to be taken 
lightly. It is a practical idea. Its inven- 
tors have, for the present, limited its 
range of usefulness to the scientific pro- 
fessions. Dr. Gode soberly underlines 
this point as follows: 


“To become international, a language 
must have a force behind it to make it 
spread: for example, Latin’s influence 
spread through Europe with the Roman 
colonizing legions, Christianity, and the 


revival of classical Latin during the 
Renaissance. The motivating force of 
language in the twentieth century is 
science.” 

Without doing Dr. Gode’s statement 
an injustice, it would seem only correct 
and justifiable to include in “science” 
all professions, including management, 
which employ a universal body of known 
data, methods, and terminology. 


Inierlingua Easy to Read 


The professional man who attempts to 
read Interlingua finds the going easy. 
It is a model of simplicity and exactness. 
A general knowledge of Latin or its 
derivatives will suffice, with little need 
for reference to the Interlingua diction- 
ary or grammar. Consider this short 
passage in Interlingua: 

“Energia es necessari pro toto que 
occure in le munde. In tempores passate 
le plus grande parte del energia applicate 
esseva fornite per le fortia muscular del 
homines a del animales domestic.” 

The English translation is obvious: 
“Energy is necessary for all that occurs 
in the world. In past times the greatest 
part of the applied energy was furnished 
by the muscular strength of men and 
domestic Writing in Inter- 
lingua, of course, would demand special 
study; but it might be time well spent 
when we consider the years required to 
master two or three of the world’s pri- 


animals.” 


mary languages. 

The proponents of closer cooperation 
among the world’s management should 
give Interlingua serious consideration. 
International business affairs, govern- 
ment restrictions, and linguistic differ- 
ences are now the principal barriers to 
increasing the fellowship and_profes- 
sionalization of the world’s managers. 
Otherwise, all enlightened managers are 
united in a common endeavor to spur 
industrial productivity, technological 
progress, and the promotion of a rela- 
tively exact management science. The 
linguistic barrier, at least, would be re- 
moved when and if world management, 
after careful deliberation, adopts and 
uses a common language for interna- 
tional communication. 

BY Ropert GLEASON 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, CIPM 


1A. Gode, “The Case for Interlingua,” 
Scientific Monthly, August 1953. 
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SUBJECT 


Industrial Engineering For 
a More Useful Life 


Some International Aspects 
of Planning for the Future 


Maintaining Prosperity 
Through Management 


Two Day Southeastern 
Management Conference 


Organizational Planning 


Getting People to 
Cooperate—Ladies Nite 


Pass The Word Along 


New Developments in 
Industrial Engineering 


Employee and Supervisory 
Development Plans 


Plant Tour 
Executive Dinner 
Social Meeting 


Industrial Engineering 
Round Table 


Top Management Round Table 

Industrial Relations 
Round Table 

Plant Tour 

Public Interest Luncheon 

How to Participate In 
And Lead a Meeting 

Trends in Personnel 
Administration 

Material Handling 

Ladies Night 


Southeastern S.A.M. 
Conference 


M.T.M. Round Table 
Discussion 


Management Looks at 
Materials Handling 


Ladies Night 


CHAPTER 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth 


Henry E. Niles 


Prof. Erwin Schell 


George Estes 


Elinore Trowbridge 


Paul R. Beall 


Theodore W. Franks 
Earl G. Planty 


E. Matz 


Nevin K. Brothers 


Hugh D. Luke 


Edwin D. Phillips 


G. Keith Funston 
Francis J. Kelly 


Dr. Dale Yoder 


Harold E. Smalley 


Sears L. Hallett 


Mercedes Hurst 


ACTIVITIES 


TITLE 


President, Gilbreth, 
Inc. 


Deputy Director, 
Technical Cooperation 
Administration, 
American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India 


Mass. Institute of 
Technology 


Vv. P., Seeger 
Refrigerator Company 


Instructor, Human 
Relations, Boston 
University 


Scientific Advisor, Air 
Research & Develop- 
ment Command, 
Baltimore, Md. 


T. W. Franks & Assoc. 


Executive Counselor, 
Johnson & Johnson 


President, New York 
Stock Exchange 


Director, Industrial 
Relations Center, U. 
of Minnesota 


Publisher, MODERN 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


International Harvester 
Company 
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PLACE DATE 
Atlanta Athletic Club 13 
Stafford Hotel 4 
Arlington Hotel 19 
Battery Park Hotel, 

Asheville, N. C. 6&7 
Molton Hotel 11 
University Club 6 
Camp Hate-To-Leave-lt, 

Bellefonte, Pa. 20 

11 
Hotel Alms—Marie 
Antoinette Ballroom 6 
6 
Clearing Industrial Club 20 
12 
Tomlinson Hall—Case Campus, 

Conference Rm. C 17 
Tomlinson Hail—Case Campus, 

Conference Rm. C 19 
Tomlinson Hall—Case Campus, 

Conference Rm. C 24 
Barth Stamping Co. 

Adolphus Hotel 12 
Engineer's Club 25 
Rackham Educational Memorial 4 

13 
Starmount Country Club 25 
Battery Park Hotel, 

Asheville, N. C. 6&7 

Hotel Greenville 12 
20 

Hendrick Hudson Hotel, 
Troy, N. Y. 4 
12 
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Problems of Organizing 
and Operating a Small 
Business 


Ladies Night 


Annual General Business 
Meeting 


Why Management People 
Fail 


Management and Government 

Managers as Industrial 
Citizens 

Annual Business Meeting 

Ladies Night 


Plant Tour and Dinner 
Meeting 


Special Activities Seminar 


Moral Aspects of 
Industrial Engineering 


How Government and Industry 
Can Work Together 


Research and Development 
in the Pacific Northwest 


Cost Reduction 
Plant Visitation and 
Dinner Meeting— 


Automotive Production 
Scheduling 


Philosophy of Modern 
Management 


Employee Opinion Surveys 
Marketing Principles and 
Integration with Advertising 


and Sales 


What Are You Doing About 
Labor Costs? 


Student Chapter Meeting 


Work Simplification— 
(Spring Conference) 


Dinner Meeting and 
New Industries Night— 


National Defense 


Southeastern Management 
Conference 


Clerical Measurement 
Plant Tour 


Importance of the Forging 
Process in Modern Industry 


SPEAKER 


Robert Wallace 
Guy Stanley, Jr. 


Philip Solomi 


Dr. Vaughn 


Governor Hugh Gregg 


David Dougherty 


Ralph Presgrave 

Congressman 
Wm. H. Ayres 

Dr. Eri B. Parker 


Bruce Payne 


Earl J. Bond 


Keith Louden 


Dr. Sydney Q. Janus 


Dr. Robert Gray 


Phil Carroll 


Allan Mogenson 


Robert Stevens 


Alexander Strong 


George W. Motherwell 


TITLE 


President, Wallace 
Manufacturing Co. 

President, Concrete 
Materials, Inc. 

President, K. C. Wish- 
bone Salad Dressing 


Roher, Hibler, Replogle 


Governor, State of 
New Hampshire 


Congressman 
from Ohio 


Director, Institute of 
Technology W.S.C. 


Bruce Payne & 
Associates 


Plant Manager, 
Lincoln-Mercury 
Div., Ford Motor 
Company 


Asst. to President, 
York Corporation 


Georgia Association 
of Psychologists 


California Tech 


Management Consultant 


Secretary of the 
Army 


Rath & Strong, Inc. 


V. P., Production, 
Wyman-Gordon Co. 


PLACE DATE 
Pine Room, Fred Harvey 
Restaurant, Union Depot 18 
Farragut Hotel 13 
11 
6 
Carpenter Hotel 5 
E.S.M. Building, 3112 

W. Highland Ave. 13 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 12 
14 
U. S. Rubber Company, Footwear 

Div., Naugatuck, Conn. 20 
Roosevelt Hotel 20 
Poor Richard Club 

1319 Locust Street 4 
Webster Hall Hotel 20 
Pacific Power & Light Board 

Room, Public Service Bldg. 26 

6 
Lincoln-Mercury Division 

Ford Motor Co., Metuchen, 

New Jersey 19 
Iris Club, Wyomissing, Pa. 10 
John Marshall Hotel 26 

4 

11 

18 
Minnesota Union 13 

20 
George Vanderbilt Hotel 12 
Battery Park Hotel, 

Asheville, N. C. 6&7 
Hob Nob Tea Room 13 
Wyman-Gordon Company, 

North Grafton Plant 17 
Worcester Airport, 

Administration Bldg. 17 
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New Management 


Writing... 





ETrHics IN A Business Society, by 
Marquis W. Childs and Douglass 
Cater. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$2.75. 

Prompted by a survey conducted by 
the Federal Council of Churches, this 
book is a tracing of the history of ethics 
and religious aspirations in relation to 
economic orders throughout the course 
of Judeo-Christian civilization. It 
makes the point that the Christian prin- 
ciple of respect for the individual in so- 
ciety has been the distinguishing factor 
in the development of the democratic 
business economy, and that when eco- 
nomic life becomes too widely divorced 
from the concerns of religion, the re- 
sult has been confusion about ends and 
means. A meaningful insight into the 
fusion of seemingly disparate areas of 
modern life. One of the rare, realistic 
cultural books for the modern executive. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1953, AND ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA 
AND THE Far East, prepared by the 
Research and Planning Division, Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press, New York. $2.50, and $1.50. 

These two handsome paper-bound 
books are the answer to the management 
man who would like a grasp of today’s 
world economic forces. The two reports 
are companion pieces, prepared to serve 
the U. S. Economic Commissions _re- 
sponsible for each area. Obviously there 
should be no better or concise state- 
ments of the European and Asian sit- 
uation as they might possibly affect 
American business and industry. 

The text is simply descriptive and it 
backgrounds the charts and tables that 
clarify the various topics, all of which 
relate to those economic conditions 
abroad which can be of use to American 
business. 


Power oF Worps, by Stuart Chase in 
collaboration with Marion Tyler 
Chase. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. $3.95. 

Power of Words is a more positive 
extension of Mr. Chase’s earlier book, 
The Tyranny of Words. It is divided 
into two sections: Part I, Findings; and 
Part II, Applications, a much shorter 
section. 

The book is concerned not with im- 
proving the reader’s facility and preci- 
sion in the use of words, but with inter- 
preting “significant findings” about 
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communication. After first giving a 
general outline of the field of communi- 
cation, the author plunges into the find 
ings of communication engineers, brain 
psychologists, linguists, grammarians, 
animal psychologists, perception psy- 
chologists, cul tural anthropologists, 
physicists, mathematicians, and seman- 
ticists. 


Mr. Chase’s own use of words is some- 
times alarming (“The assumption peo- 
ples the world with verbal monsters”) 
and not quite clear, but the book is full 
of anecdotes and should be pleasant 
reading for those who are interested in 
the field of communications per se and 
in the monsters who people it. 


How To Write Reports, by Calvin D. 
Linton. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3.00. 

Better business writing is the broad 
goal of this work; it should be a valu- 
able aid for everyone who must com- 
municate his findings in a clear and 
forceful form: government men, scien- 
tists, military personnel, and business- 
men. The book is divided into sections 
titled Forms, Methods and Mechanics: 
it includes a worthwhile brush-up on 
points of grammar, some hints on how 
to take notes and outline, as well as a 
discussion of the nature and purpose of 
reporting techniques. A book of incal- 
culable value to the forward-looking. 
growing management man. 


THE SocioLocy or Work, by Theo- 
dore Caplow. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. $5.00. 

One of the first full-scale insights into 
the sociological aspects of the activity 
to which the majority of adults devote 
a third of their lives. This careful, in- 
teresting study will be of great value to 
industrial psychologists, personnel men, 
economists and labor relations experts. 
Special sections discuss such areas as 
the occupations of women and the pros- 
pects for improving the conditions under 
which men work. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR MANUAL Op- 
ERATIONS, by W. Douglas Seymour. 
Pitman, London. $4.50. 

A British research expert who special- 
izes in industrial skills gives an account 
of recent developments in industrial 
operator training and outlines basic 
factors affecting industrial skills and 
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their acquisition. Of special interest as 
a guide book for the process of training 
workers who must perform repetitive 
operations in industry. An appendix 
provides the complete story of a speci- 
men operator-training course in the tex. 
tile industry. 


PsYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN Bust- 
NESS AND INpustrRY, by Roger M. Bel. 
lows. 467 pages. Prentice Hall, Inc. 
New York. $7.35. 

This welcome second edition provides 
an important link between the valuable 
research in this growing field, and the 
application of it to business and indus- 
try. 

In the present volume less space is 
given to the historical and theoretical 
considerations made much of in the first 
edition. The result is a book more con- 
cerned with the actual, practical psycho- 
technology that absorbs students of 
personnel problems today. 


There is no question that now, more 
than ever before, there is reason for 
placing main emphasis on the forces 
which influence the workman’s job sat- 
isfaction, and thereby his final efficiency. 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 


STANDINGS 
April 1, 1954 
Chapter Member- = Chapter Member- 
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Northern N. J. ..416 Richmond ............. 67 
New York .......... 407 Kansas City ........ 66 
Philadelphia _...... 341 Columbus ............ 65 
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| Chieege ........0005:- 295 | Reading .............. 65 
| Cleveland _.......... 291 Maree ......05:...2 64 
| Pittsburgh _.......... 246 Central Penn. .... 62 
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The }ook should be of help and prac- 
tical 1 terest to industrial psychologists, 


personel and business managers, and 
in par! icular to those firms interested in 
having a “case book” to study in plan- 
ning « course in executive development 
or in supervisory training courses. 


PrincieLES OF INDUSTRIAL PsYCHOL- 
ocy, by Thomas Arthur Ryan and Pa- 
tricia Cain Smith. Ronald Press, New 
York. 55.50. 

A new text by two Cornell psychol- 
ogists (Professor Ryan is department 
head there) which surveys the entire 
field in the light of the most recent 
knowledge. For all those whose respon- 
sibility it is to cut costs and improve 
working conditions, this work will un- 
doubtedly see wide usage both as a 
classroom text and for men in industry 
who wish to keep abreast of the times in 
this vital and growing field. Of special 
interest is the full treatment of the prob- 
lem of accident control. 


Stock Marker Prorir WITHOUT 
Forecastinc, by Edgar S. Genstein, 
Investment Research Press, South 
Orange, N. J. $3.50. 

A study for investors, based on the 
author’s 30 years of observation of 
stock fluctuations. Mr. Genstein, presi- 
dent of a Newark chemical firm. defines 


a norm for stock prices, advises selling 
when this is exceeded, buying when the 
price drops too far below it. All this is 
part of a “variable ratio plan” derived 
from a ten-year averaging of major 
stock movements. Mr. Genstein 
stock prices vary mainly because of divi- 


says 


dends and cycles of optimism-pessimism. 
A sound work, of particular interest to- 
day, when investment firms are trying to 
make the stock market a solid, regular 
type of investment for the small cus- 
tomer. 





STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 


College of Engineering 
Announces its Fifteenth Summer 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 
June 14 to 26, 1954 


Devoted to: Production Planning, 
Job Evaluation, Motion and Time 
Studies, Plant Layout, Wage In- 
centives, and Related Subjects. 








J. Wayne Deegan, Director 
Engineering Building 
lowa City, lowa 











Analysis of: 


Rating Films 





The Core of All Industrial Engineering .. . 


A FAIR DAY’S WORK 


A must for the Time Study and Methods man, 

this book was over 11 years in the making, the 

most comprehensive and authoritative study 
of Work Measurement ever made. 


e Proper performance as it varies in industry 

© Wage Incentive plans related to Proper Performance 
© Geographical differences 

e Absolute Error and Standard Error 

e Anchoring Effect and Central Tendency Effect 


Two extremely valuable appendices offer: 
¢ Ways to make Performance Rating Films for your industry 
¢ Complete manual for use with the SAM Performance 


(Members: $7.50, Non-members: $10.00) 


A RESEARCH PUBLICATION OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 











To Help Step Up 











ee Plant Efficiency .. . 


HANDBOOK OF 
STANDARD TIME DATA 


For Machine Shops 


Arthur A. Hadden and Victor K. 
Genger 


McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Inc., 
Management Engineers 


JUST OUT — first 











one-volume source 
for all tested, de- 
tailed standard data 
needed for estab- 
lishing machine 
shop time values. 
Separate tables for 
each common type 
of machine tool. 
Specifications for 
manual operations 
recognize such var- 
iables as weight of 
piece, transporta- 
tion, ete. Recom- 
mendations for machining and tables 
for machine elements based on type 
of equipment, amount of material to 
be removed, ete. 
87 forms, tables, 473 pp. $10 


JOB EVALUATION 
METHODS 


Charles Walter Lytle, 
New York University 


READY SOON — up-to-date Second 
Edition explains job evaluation, step 
by step, in terms of practical pro- 
cedures. This new book investigates 
and compares various devices and 
techniques being used successfully to- 
day. Analyzes ways in which job evalu- 
ation plans are set up and made to 
operate; fully covers successful appli- 
cation of job evaluation to previously 
“exempt jobs”—supervisory, technical, 
high-level executive positions. Forms, 
graphs, tables, and case materials show 
how to develop and install efficient 
plans for industrial and business con- 
cerns. 181 ills., 528 pp. $7.50 


DEVELOPING 
MANAGEMENT ABILITY 


Earl G. Planty, Johnson & Johnson; 
J. Thomas Freeston, Ethicon, Inc. 
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NEW — practical answers to 600 real- 
istic questions on the techniques of 
successful personnel training and man- 
agement development. A direct out- 
growth of questions most often raised 
by businessmen, book gives a wide 
range of reliable information designed 
to strengthen work performance on all 
levels. Sets forth in detail an effective 
training method developed by the au- 
thors, and explains ideas and practices 
used today by top business firms. Or- 
ganized to enable the busy reader to 
find, quickly and easily, answers to his 
training problems. 432 pp. $7 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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New Products... 





A unique visual control board, the 
“Flexi-Trol,” is now available from the 
Methods Research Corporation for use 
in management control and analysis, in- 
ventory control, etc. Advantages are no 
lost records, deadlines and shortages are 
highlighted early, job responsibility is 
fixed at a glance, all persons consult the 
same record. “Confidential” model 
comes with hinged flaps. . . 


Instantaneous electronic braking is 
now available in a line of “Zero-Plug- 
ging Control Systems” announced by 
Techniflex Corp. Wholly electrical, 
rather than electromechanical, zero- 
plugging is applicable to any reversible 
motor in industry. It is said to be safe, 
low in cost, maintenance-free, and can 
be used in combination with mechanical 


brakes. . .. 


A compact, power-driven “Y” unit 
that eliminates clogging and jam-ups on 
converging conveyor lines has been de- 
veloped by the Harry J. Ferguson Co. 
The unit consists of a power-driven 90- 
degree roller conveyor curve and a five- 
foot-long, live straight roller conveyor 
section, both of which are chain driven 
by a single 1% hp gearhead motor 
through universal joints. .. . 

An electrical voltage tester for test- 
ing circuits from 90 to 600 volts elimi- 
nates the possibility of mistaking a high 
voltage for a lower one. Model AP 1, 
produced by Craft Laboratories, is light 
in weight, transparent, and electronic, 
rather than mechanical, indicating volt- 
age much the same way a thermometer 
indicates temperature. . . . 

An air operated, automatic stapler, 
designed especially for production-line 
packing and crating operations, is an- 
nounced by California Wire Products 
Co. The high speed, pistol grip stapler 
can be used on all crating woods, will 
drive into oak and other hardwoods as 
well. ... 

General Electric is introducing a 
fluorescent lamp which gives 35 per 
cent more light than any previous 
fluorescent light source. It features 
“rapid start” circuit, easy installation, 
high output in cold weather. One model 
will be available in limited quantities 
early this month. . .. 

A pump block of unplasticized rigid 
polyvinyl chloride (PVC) is  incor- 
porated into a new series of flex-i-liner 
pumps by Vanton Pump and Equipment 
Corp. PVC is relatively inert chemically 
and physically. 
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SAM Publications: 





TOOLS FOR THE RESOURCEFUL EXECUTIVE 


for General Managers . . . 


1.Management Faces New Problems. Articles covering 
nearly every phase of present management function culled 
from papers presented at the 1953 SAM Management Con- 

ference by distinguished business leaders. 
(Non-members, $5.00) Members $3.50 


2. The Organizational Position of the Industrial Safety En- 
gineer. An exclusive study of why, where and when safety 
engineers are needed, and how to pick them. Illustrated 
with charts. 


$1.00 
for Industrial Engineers .. . 


3. Glossary of Terms used in Methods, Time Study and Wage 
Incentives. Now in its second edition, this booklet has be- 
come the final authority for definitions and explanations 
of current terms. 


$1.00 


4. A Fair Day’s Work. An analysis of rating judgments by 
Time Study men on 24 typical manufacturing and clerical 
operations shown in the SAM Performance Rating Films. 

(Non-members, $10.00) Members $7.50 


for all Businessmen .. . 


5. Reprints of outstanding articles from ADVANCED MANAGE- 

MENT 

(a) Can Executives Be Taught To Think?—B. H. Jarman 

(b) Fatigue: Measuring and Reducing It—Dr. L. D. Brouha 

(c) What Makes Successful Executives?—B. B. Gardner 

(d) Being Important Together—C. A. Wimpfheimer 

(e) Executive Development Through Colleges — Planty. 
Beach, Van Ark 

(f) How To Chair A Conference—T. H. Nelson 

(g) Our Living Standards Can Go Up—P. D. Foote 

(h) Personalities in Labor-Management Conflicts — A. A. 
Imberman 

(i) Employee Dynamics and Engineering Technology— 
R. M. Bellows 

(j) Test Analysis of Time Study Men 











C. A. Thomas 
each $.25 








Please send me the selections | have circled below: 


1 2 3 4 Sa) (b) (ec) (Cd) (ed) (Cf) (fg) th) 6) 


make all checks payable to 
The Society for Advancement of Management, 74 Fifth Ave., New York City | 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SAM OPERATIONS RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


January 28-29, 1954 Park Sheraton Hotel * New York City 
ORDER COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS* OR INDIVIDUAL SERIES—ALL IN MIMEOGRAPHED FORM 


Series # Pages Price} 


——< 


. What Has Operations Research Accomplished In America, by R. F. Rinehart $ 30) 
. What Has Operations Research Accomplished In Great Britain, by Roger T. Eddison AS 

. Operations Research In Industry, by Dr. Ellis A. Johnson 0 

. Case Histories—Accomplishments of Operations Research On Production Problems: 


¢ Adapting Continuous Process Production Methods To The Individual Device Manufacturing 
Industries, by WV. H. Bloodworth 


¢ Finding The Best Cost-Quality Balance For A Department To Provide Lower Over-All 
Manufacturing Costs, by R. S. Kingsbury 
¢ Production Scheduling, by Russell Ackoff 
© Operations Research Applied To Personnel, by Harold A. Edgerton 
. Case Histories—Accomplishments of Operations Research On Finance Problems: 


© Operations Research and Short-Run Sales Forecasting, by J. H. Lorie 
¢ The Relation Between Budgets and Operations Research, by William Holloway 
¢ An Information System For Finance Control By Management, by Wells Morss 


. Operations Research Techniques—Experimental Design, by Cuthbert Daniel 

. Operations Research Techniques—Waiting Problems, by Leslie C. Edie 

. Operations Research Techniques—Linear Programming, by Gifford H. Symonds 

. Case Illustrations—Accomplishments of Operations Research On Marketing Problems: 


¢ An Operations Research Program For A Retail Store Chain, by John F. Magee 
¢ The Marketing Of A Petroleum Product By Probabilities, by C. P. O'Donnell 
© Operations Research And Management Problems, by Wroe Alderson 


. Case Illustrations—Accomplishments Of Operations Research On Inventory Problems: 


e Inventory Towards Simplified Planning And Control, by Kendrick Porter 
¢ Electronic Computers In Inventory Control, by Herbert F. Mitchell, Jr. 
® The Use Of Operations Research In Inventory Control, by Mel Hurni 


11. Operations Research Techniques—Symbolic Logic, by Edmund C. Berkeley 

12. Operations Research Techniques—Decision Theory, by George E. Kimball 

13. Operations Research Techniques—Information Handling, by Cuthbert Hurd 

14. Future Applications Of Operations Research, by Philip M. Morse 

15. Panel Discussion on Administration Of Operations Research, by Jack W. Dunlap, 
David B. Hertz, John W. Pocock, S. B. Littauer 


*16. COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS, in leatherette wing binder, gold stamped 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me the quantities indicated: 
Quantity Series# 




















Minimum order: $1.00 
1 am enclosing a check for 











Minimum billing order: $5.00 
C] bill me L] bill company 


MAIL TO: SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

















